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PREFACE. 



A KNOWLEDGE of Phonetics is now regarded by 
educationalists as an indispensable foundation 
for the scientific study of all the Modern 
Languages. As very little has been yet done to elucidate 
tha Laws of Irish Speech, an endeavour has been made 
in the following pages to explain in the simplest 
language the most salient features of Irish Phonetics. 

As difference of pronunciation is one of the chief 
factors in developing dialects, it has been deemed 
essential to adopt the pronunciation current in one 
district as a basis for the work, and then to refer, as 
occasion required, to the general pronunciation current 
in other districts. We have chosen the pronunciation 
current in Desmond as our basis, and we have been 
induced to do so for the following reasons : — 

(1) The Irish of Desmond has retained a very 

large number of the older grammatical in- 
flections, and as regards its verbal system it 
has quite a literary aspect. 

(2) The greatest poets of modern times have 

been natives of Desmond— e.g., Aodhagan 
O'Rathaille, Eoghan Euadh O'Sullivan, Pierec 
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Ferriter, and others. A knowledge of Des- 
mond pronunciation is essential to the just 
appreciation of their poems. 
(3) The best living Irish writers are likewise natives 
of Desmond — e.g. y Kev. Fr. O'Leary, P.P. 
(au r-&t&\]\ pe^TMp) ; P. J. O'Shea 
(CoruAn m<*ol) ; Dermot Foley (pe^figur 
pnn tt6il) ; J. J. Doyle (Deipc t e W); 
The following is a brief outline of the scope of the 

book, and of the method which has been adopted 

therein : — 

(1) After a short introductory description of the 

vocal organs, the shape, position, and move- 
ments of them required for the production 
of the various vowels and consonants in 
Irish are described in detail. 

(2) Having treated of the sounds of the vowels 

and consonants, a number of drill exercises 
on the joining of a vowel to a consonant are 
introduced, and then words of one syllable. 

(3) As soon as the principles which govern 'the 

position of the tonic accent have been ex- 
plained, the student is introduced to words 
of two, three, and four syllables containing 
simple vowel sounds. 

(4) The aspirated consonants, and a completely 

new treatment of the Law CaoL le CaoI 
are next introduced. 

(5) The disturbing influences of the aspirated con- 

sonants and of the " protected liquids " are 
treated of in great detail. 
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(6) The Combinations of the Consonants, the Laws 
of Eclipsis and of Syncope, and, finally, 
Metathesis are explained. 

By following out this method, pronunciation is 
reduced to a science, and science in this matter, as in 
all others, holds supremacy. 

There is one point to which we desire to direct the 
attention of teachers, especially those teachers who 
are native speakers of Irish — viz., that differences of 
pronunciation do and must exist in every living language. 
In a living language pronunciation is ever changing, 
and hence differences of pronunciation between the 
older and younger generations are not merely possible, 
but inevitable. Consequently individuals ought not to 
set up the pronunciation of any particular district as 
a standard to be followed by the rest of the country. 

The Christian Brothers beg to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Eev. Peter O'Leary, P.P., to 
Messrs. 0. J. Bergin, B.A. ; John MacNeill, B.A. ; 
Joseph Lloyd, andUxvo^ O'Donoghue, for their kindness 
in revising the manuscript of the present work, and for 
the many valuable suggestions offered by them, also to 
Mr. Ernest Clarke for his drawing of the diagrams, and 
they take this opportunity of tendering to them their 
best thanks. 



PLATE I. 




a The laryux (Adam's Apple) ; b vocal chords ; c pharynx ; d soft 

palate ; e hard palate ; / uvula ; g hard rim ; h upper teeth ; 

i lower teeth ; j tongue ; k passage to nasal cavity ; I nasal 

cavity ; m m in windpipe. 

Figs. II. and III. show the vocal chords as viewed from above : — 

a the glottis; 6 the cartilage to which the chords are fastened. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Organs of Speech. 

1. Air is driven by the lungs through the windpipe 
(m, m, m, in Fig. I.) into the larynx (A), popularly 
known in a man as " Adam's apple." Across the in- 
terior of the larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments 
(b), called the vocal chords. (Fig. II. shows the chords 
open ; Fig. III. shows them shut.) These are firmly 
fixed in the front portion of the larynx, and are attached 
at their other extremities to two pieces of cartilage 
(b, b, Fig. II.), by means of which the opening between 
the chords — called the glottis (a, Fig. II.) can be 
narrowed or completely closed at pleasure. The chords 
themselves can be tightened or relaxed by means of 
the muscles attached to them. Having passed the 
larynx, the air enters the pharynx (c, c, Fig. I.), which 
is the cavity between the larynx and the mouth. From 
the pharynx the air enters the mouth, passes over the 
tongue (J), between it and the palate, and then escapes 
between the lips ; or it passes up behind the soft palate 
(d) into the nasal cavity (K, L), and thenout by the 
nostrils. 



2. The roof of the mouth consists of two portions, 
the hard and the soft palate. The two parts may 
be easily felt by pressing the finger on the palate just 
inside the teeth, and then sliding it back until the palate 
yields to the pressure. The pendulous portion of the 
palate at the back of the mouth is called the uvula (F). 
When the uvula is pressed back the passage from the 
pharynx to the nasal cavity is closed and the air is forced 
to escape by the mouth. 

Just above the inside of the upper teeth there is a 
hard rim (g) which can easily be felt with the point of 
the tongue. We shall frequently refer to this as the 
hard rim. 



CHAPTER II. 

Voiced and Voiceless Sounds. 

3. Whenever a sound is said to be voiced, all that 
is intended to be conveyed is that the vocal chords take 
part in the production of the sound. When a sound is 
said to be voiceless, we mean that the vocal chords 
take no part in its production. 

4. Press the forefinger on the pharynx, just above 
the larynx, and pronounce the word " bus " (omnibus), 
prolonging the hissing sound of the " s " for, at least, 
five or six seconds. The finger feels no vibration 
during the sounding of the " s," though a short trill is 
felt at the commencement of the word. Now pronounce 



the word " buzz" prolonging the " z " for five or six 
seconds. During the whole time the finger feels a 
distinct trilling sensation, shewing that the vocal 
chords vibrate whilst we are sounding "z," though 
they do not vibrate for the sound oi " s." 
Notice also that the tongue is in exactly the same 
position for " z " as for " s." Hence the only difference 
between the sounds of " s " and of " z " is that " z " is 
voiced whilst "s" is voiceless; nevertheless we dis- 
tinctly hear the " s " sound. 

Pronounce the word " life" maintaining the sound of 
the " f " for five or six seconds. No vibration is felt 
by the finger when pressed on the pharynx during the 
sounding of " f." Next pronounce the word " live" 
prolonging the " v." The vocal chords are felt vibrat- 
ing, just as in the case of " z." Since the lips and 
tongue are in precisely the same position for " v " as 
for " f," the only difference between these two con- 
sonants is that the vocal chords vibrate for " v" whilst 
they do not for " /." Thus, " v " is voiced, "f " is 
voiceless. 

Repeat with the words " cape " and " cabe" A 
marked difference is now perceived. We cannot pro- 
long the sound of " p " or " b " as we prolonged that of 
" f," " v," " s " and " z." Nevertheless a short vibra- 
tion is felt during the formation of the " b," whilst the 
vocal chords are at rest in the case of " p." Thus, 
"b" is voiced, "p" is voiceless. 

5. The student is recommended to test thus each pair 
of consonants given in the table in Chapter V. Pro- 



gress is impossible without a constant and careful 
study of the way in which we ourselves pronounce the 
various sounds. 
To sum up : — 

z is the voiced sound of s 
v f 

t> » „ », P 

d ,, ,, 3 , t 

g >, ,, „ k 



CHAPTER III. 

The Movements of the Tongue and the Lips. 

6. Having fully mastered the idea that is meant to 
be conveyed by the terms voiced sound and voiceless 
sound, the next step is to study the movements of our 
own tongue and lips in the production of the various 
vowels and consonants. 

7. Pronounce the word " fed" prolonging the vowel 
sound " e " for several seconds. Observe that the front 
of the tongue is brought very close to, but does not 
touch, the upper teeth and " hard rim " (§ 2), whilst 
the tip of the tongue rests against the inside of the lower 
teeth. Notice also the tension in the muscles of the 
tongue, the sides of the tongue being pressed pretty 
firmly against some of the side teeth in the upper jaw. 
The passage left for the escape of the air is very narrow, 
just wide enough to prevent audible friction. By 



placing the finger on the pharynx, observe that " e " 
is voiced. All vowels and diphthongs are voiced. 

Next pronounce for some seconds the sound of " a " 
in " fall." The mouth is now wide open, the back of 
the tongue is slightly arched towards the soft palate, 
the tip is just below the lower teeth, and there is practi- 
cally no tension felt in the tongue itself. The air 
passage for this vowel is much larger than for " e." 

8. We learn from the preceding that some vowels 
are formed in the front of the mouth, others at the 
back ; that the air passage for some is narrow or 
slender (c^ol), whilst for others it is broad (teAfcAti). 
We can now grasp the appropriateness of the two terms 
applied, for centuries back, by Irish Grammarians to 
th.3 Irish vowels — viz., te^t^n (broad), and caol 
(sl&idzr). These are not mere arbitrary terms, but they 
exactly indicate the nature of the air passage needed 
for the production of those vowels. 

9. Pronounce the words " be " and " me " several 
times, until the real difference between " b " and " m " 
is felt. The lips are completely closed for both, and 
both are voiced (§ 3). The essential difference is that 
the air passes through the nose for " m," but not for 
" b." Thus whilst " b " is labial, " m " is labial and 
nasal. 

10. In the foregoing paragraphs we have dealt with 
English words and English sounds, as these are probably 
more familiar to the student, and it is always desirable 
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to proceed from the known to the unknown, but it must 
be remembered that there is scarcely a single consonant 
or vowel sound in Irish that is identical with the cor- 
responding consonant or vowel sound in English. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

The Irish Vowels. 

Section I.— The LeAtan or Broad Vowels. 

11. (a) A (long). This vowel is called the first or 
low te-At-Ati vowel. In producing this vowel sound the 
mouth is opened wide (but the opening between the 
lips is not so round, the lips being more drawn to the 
sides for the production of & than for the " a " in the 
English word "fall"). The back of the tongue is 
slightly arched towards the soft palate, and slopes down 
in front towards the teeth, whilst the point of the 
tongue is just below the lower teeth (Fig. I.) Plate II. 

(b) A (short). This vowel has the short sound of a, 
the mouth and tongue assuming the same positions for 
both. It is only when under the tonic accent that a 
(short) gets this sound. 

In Ulster a is pronounced like the " a " in the English woras 
" tar,' 1 " far" &c, and a is pronounced like the " a " in " fat" 
" ram" &c. (Craig.) 

(c) All the short vowels In Irish when stressed (i.e., 
under the tonic accent) get the short sound of the 



PLATE II. 





r *3 W 



corresponding long vowel.* If we remove the quantity 
math — the fine-Ati (')f — from any long vowel we 
immediately denote the short sound of that vowel, if 
there are no disturbing influences present. 

(d) (long). This vowel is called the second or 
mid leAtAn vowel. The jaws are not so far asunder in 
the production of this vowel as they are for A, the lips 
are rounded, but not protruded ; the back of the tongue 
is arched more towards the soft palate, and consequently 
the point of the tongue is drawn a little farther back 
than for a, but is kept close to the bottom of the mouth 
(Fig. II.). 

(e) O (short). When stressed this vowel has the 
short sound of the previous vowel— the tongue and lips 
assuming the same positions for both ; so that this 
short sound does not correspond with the sound of " u " 
in the word " but" 

In Ulster 6 is generally pronounced like the " o " in ft lord " or 
" adorn " ; but when followed by r>, it is pronounced like 6 in 
Connaught and Munster as described in (c). Short '' o " is like 
the *' o " in " for" but when the " o " is followed by m or 5 it has 
the sound of 6 in the other dialects (Craig). 

In Desi (Waterford) 6 beside n is usually pronounced u — e.g., 
r\6, rtofiA, fcftoinfe, motiA, fpotiog, ponaifte, &c, also in the words 
mop, m6 (Henebry). 

In Desmond (Cork and Kerry) no and mop are usually pronounced 
nu and muAfi. 

* For the " Disturbing Influences of the Consonants " refer to 
Chapter X. 

f This mark ought not to be called an " accent mark." The 
word accent should be used only to express tonic accent, or stress 
of the voice. Whenever we shall use the word accent (or accented), 
we shall always mean the stress of the voice. 



(/) Vl (long). This is the third or HiGHleatAn 
vowel. The back of the tongue is arched up very much 
towards the soft palate, but at the same time the passage 
between the tongue and palate must be wide enough 
to prevent audible friction. The point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, but is nevertheless close 
to the bottom of the mouth. The lips are brought 
much closer together than for 6, and are protruded as 
far as possible (Fig. III.). 

(g) W (short). When accented this vowel gets the 
short sound of 0. This sound corresponds fairly with 
the " u " in the English words " bull;' " pull," " full." 

(h) When unstressed the three leAtan vowels have the 
same sound. This sound resembles the irrational 
sound of " o " in the words " conceive" " commence" 
" continue" or the second " o " in " doctor" 

(i) As the three le4c<\n vowels when unstressed have the same 
sound we frequently meet with variant spellings, such as — dojia^, 
■oopup; rol^n fotup; &c. 

Section II.— The Gaol or Slender Vowels. 

12. (a) It (long). There is not in the Irish alphabet 
a distinct character to represent the first or low caoI 
vowel sound. The sound of this vowel is heard in the 
"a" of the words "Maggie," "father," "rather," 
" farther " (i.e., in the low flat sound given to these 
words by country people in the south of Ireland). In 
the production of this sound the point of the tongue is 
pressed firmly against the lower teeth, the centre of the 
tongue is slightly arched towards the front portion of 
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the hard palate, whilst the sides of the tongue touch the 
back teeth in the upper jaw, thus forming a hollow in 
the front portion of the tongue (Fig. IV.). 

This sound is represented by the trigraph e^i or by e 4 
when followed by a " protected p " (§ 59). 

(b) a, (short). This sound is the short sound of the 
vowel described in the preceding paragraph. It is re- 
presented by eA (not followed by " protected p ") or by 
a\, when these digraphs are stressed and there are no 
disturbing influences due to the consonants.* 

(c) 6 (long). This is the second or mid caot vowel. 
The tongue assumes a position similar to that required 
for the production of "a," but the centre of the tongue 
is more arched up in front, thus leaving a narrower 
passage between the centre of the tongue and the front 
of the hard palate for the escape of the air. The mouth 
is not quite so open as for " a " (Fig. V.). 

(d) C (short). This vowel when stressed has the 
short sound of e, the tongue being in the same position 
for both. Hence e (short) does not correspond to "e " 
in the words " bed," " let" " bet" For the production 
of the English " e " the tongue is quite relaxed, and is 
not arched in front. 

(e) e unstressed has a more relaxed sound than the 
preceding vowel, and resembles the second " e " in the 
word " meshes" 

(/) f (long). This is the third or high c^ot vowel. 
The tongue is arched higher for this vowel than for e, 

* See Chapter X. 
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and leaves only a very small passage for the air, but the 
passage must be wide enough to prevent audible friction. 
The mouth is not quite so open as for 6 (Fig. VI.). 

There is a marked difference between the sound of i 
in Irish and that of " i " in the word " machine" or 
the " e " in " deep." Professor Sweet says that for the 
production of " i " the front of the tongue is raised as 
high and as close to the palate as possible, without 
causing audible friction or buzz, so that the main body 
of the tongue slopes down from the front of the mouth 
backwards. For the production of " i " the centre of 
the tongue is arched as high as possible towards the 
front of the hard palate, whilst the tip of the tongue 
rests against the lower teeth : the tongue therefore 
slopes down both towards the back and the front of 
the mouth. 

(g) 1 (short). This vowel has the short sound of i. 
Even in unaccented positions the sound of the i is dis- 
tinctly heard — e.g., CuAipm, bjupm. 

Section III.— Nasal Vowels. 

This section may be omitted until the first nine 
chapters have been read. 

13, In the formation of nasal vowels voiced breath 
flows through the nose as well as through the mouth. 
Nasal vowels are common in Irish, as well as in other 
European languages (especially French). These sounds 
are very rich and sonorous ; and those who neglect 
them will never acquire the correct Irish oUf . 

(a) Practice. Pronounce 6, sustaining the sound for 
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several seconds. It will be noticed that the sound is 
not affected if we close the nostrils by pressing the sides 
of the nose with the fingers — provided the hand does 
not come in front of the mouth. This proves that air 
is not passing through the nose. Pronounce the 6 
again, and, whilst maintaining the sound, try to* force 
the breath through the nose. When we succeed in pro- 
ducing a nasal 6, the sound is almost destroyed by 
closing the nostrils with the fingers. If we tap the side 
of the nostril with the finger whilst pronouncing a nasal 
vowel we get an intermittent sound similar to that pro- 
duced by bringing the hand up to and away from the 
mouth whilst sounding an ordinary vowel. 

14. Any vowel followed by rh becomes a nasal 
vowel. Listen carefully to an Irish speaker whilst he 
pronounces the words : fd^bui'Oe and p n^rhuitie. La 
and lArhA. 

The nasality is very slight in some districts, for we find such 
variant spellings as AmjiAti and AbftAn. 

Desi (Waterford) Irish is the richest in nasal vowels, for besides 
those developed by til, the diphthongs developed from a, e<*, and io, 
by a " protected liquid " (except ji) (§ 59), are always strongly 
nasal. 

Nasal Vowel and Twang. 

15. When the passage at the back of the mouth 
which leads to the nasal cavity is kept only slightly 
open, we hear the nasal twang so common in American 
speech (the Irish word for it is "cAoCfuOriAige"). This 
twang affects all the vowels, but is, of course, more 
audible in the broad than in the slender vowels. In the 
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pure nasal vowels, the passage to the nose is much 
more open than in the production of twang. 
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16. Table of Irish Consonants. 


NAME 


Stops 


Spirants 


Liquids 


Voice- 
less 


Voiced 


Voice- 
Jess 


Voiced 


Nasal 






Labials 


\ broad - 
1 slender 


V 
p 


t) 

b 


VP 

FP 


rh r> 

tti b. 


m 

m 


— 




Dentals 


- ! broad - 


c 


T> 


S 


(No z in 
Irish) 


n 


t 


— 


Alveolar* 


- i slender 


C 


-o 


r 


— 


n 


t 


tt,f 


Palatals 


- 


slender 


C 


5 


6f 


*> $ 


"5 


— 


— 


Gutturals 


- i broad - 


c 1 5 


C 


* 5 |ti5 


— 


— 


Vocal Chords' broad - ' The various letters having the sound 

n ; C, S, c, f. 


of 



17. Every consonant rh Irish has, at least, two 
distinct naturalf sounds — the one broad, the other- 
slender. An Irish consonant gets its broad sound 
whenever it immediately precedes or follows a leAtAn 
(broad) vowel in the same word. An Irish consonant 

* The consonants formed by placing the tongue on or close to 
the hard rim (§ 2) are called " Alveolars." 
f They have also aspirated sounds — Chap. VI. 
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is slender whenever it is immediately preceded or 
followed by e or 1 in the same word. 

In the above table the large letters denote the broad, 
and the small the slender, consonants. 

18. All the Irish consonants, except the aspirated 
ones, require a much stronger contact than the English 
consonants. Likewise all the Irish long vowels are about 
half as long again as the normal long vowels in English* 

Voiceless stops, such as p, c, c have no sound 
whatever in themselves, and are rendered audible 
only by the puff of breath or explosion which 
accompanies them. 

The Irish mutes (i.e., the voiceless stops) are 
pronounced with much greater force than the corres- 
ponding consonants in English ; hence such spellings as 
" bhoy " by Englishmen, who wish to mimic our Anglo- 
Irish pronunciation. 

p, t>, and m. 

19. In pronouncing p, b, or m (broad) the lips are 
protruded as far as possible, and are rounded as in the 
production of a long u (the lips then making contact in 
order to produce a stop). The only difference between 
p and t) (broad and slender) is that t) is voiced, p is 
voiceless. As already explained (§ 9) the difference 
between t> and m is the passing of the voiced air through 
of the nose for ttl, but not for t>. 

When pronouncing p, t>, or m (slender) the lips are 
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drawn tight, and consequently become broader than 
usual ; they are resting against the teeth and are slightly 
inturned. 

In pronouncing the English labials the lips are in their 
normal position — i.e., between the two positions of the 
lips for the broad and the slender labials in Irish. 

(a) p seldom occurs as the final letter of an Irish word and never 
occurs as the initial letter except (1) in loan words from other 
languages ; (2) in slang words, and those of onomatopoeic origin ; 
(3) in metamorphosed words which formerly had some other initial. 

(6) b is sometimes silent after m in the body of a word — e.g., 
•oiomoA-6, -oomblAf, &c. These are really cases of eclipsis (§ 139). 

V, P, ™> *>■ 

20. For the production of the sound of an Irish £ 
the inside (not the edge) of the lower lip is pressed 
against the edges of the upper teeth (thus necessitating 
a slight pursing out of the lips), and then air is forced 
between the lip and the teeth. If the j? is to be broad 
the lower lip is removed from the teeth with a slight 
forward motion ; for a slender p the Up is drawn slightly 
backward (i.e., into its natural position). 

p, broad, has the same sound as p broad, and p 
slender has that of p slender. 

There is no separate character in Irish to denote the 
voiced sound of p (i.e., the sound corresponding to the 
English " v "). 

ttl and t> when slender get the voiced sound of p 
slender (i.e., " v "), whenever they are initial or final. 
When broad they sometimes get the voiced sound of j? 
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broad (i.e., " v "), and sometimes they get a sound 
corresponding to English " w." 

The sounds are treated more fully in Chapter VI. 

(a) In the terminations of the future and the con- 
ditional of verbs (except the 2nd pers. sing, of the 
conditional) the p is pronounced as an ti, except the 
astern of the verb ends in a vowel or silent consonant 
Co, •§, c), in which case it retains its own sound. 

For the effect of this h sound on the final consonant of the stem 
refer to § 136. 

(b) p in the termination of the 2nd pers. sing, of the 
conditional, also in the autonomous forms of the future 
and the conditional (except in Ulster) retains its own 
sound. 

(c) In Munater, p in the terminations of the future and con- 
ditional, when pronounced as p, is usually broad in sound. This is 
not the case elsewhere. 

(d) p is sometimes pronounced as h besides in the termination of 
the future and conditional of verbs — e.g., tii fefoift is sometimes pro- 
nounced tii h-eitMfi ; me pem=me hem (sometimes). Cf. haith instead 
of faith. 

(e) In the following words p is prosthetic — (i.e., it did not formerly 
belong to the words, and its presence is due to false reconstruction, 
on the analogy of words in which initial p becomes silent in 
aspirable positions).— pAn, pAilt, piotAft, ^acac, piAp^uij, pofCAit, 
pevotfi, pofAim (or pofutjim). 

(/) The second p in ptAf jiuig is usually silent ; An jm is pronounced 
An Ait e 

"O, c, s. 

21. For the production of the broad sounds of T> 
and U the tongue is pressed against the upper teeth 
(the tongue does not touch the gums). The only 
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difference between *o and c is that -o is voiced (§ 3), 

c VOICELESS. 

Throughout the most of Ireland the English sounds of " th " are 
never heard. The vast majority of Irishmen employ the broad 
sounds of v and t>. In English " th " is not a " stop" it is a spirant, 
the tongue being placed between the teeth in such a way that the 
breath is not completely stopped. 

(a) Broad S in Irish has not quite so hissing a sound 
as the English " s." The tongue is placed on the 
" hard rim " for the production of the English " s," 
whilst it is placed between the slightly opened teeth for 
the Irish broad S, and a softer sound is the result. 

(b) The sounds of slender *o and c are perhaps the 
most difficult sounds for a learner to acquire. Pronounce 
several times the English words " no" " now" " new" 
and " Newry" For the " n " in the first two words 
(i.e., hard " n ") the 'point of the tongue is pressed 
straight against the "hard rim" whilst for the "n" 
in " new " and " Newry " it is the front of the tongue 
that is pressed against the " hard rim" the point of the 
tongue touching the inside of the upper teeth. 

To produce the slender sound of *o and c the tongue 
is put into position for the "N " of "Newry,*' and then 
a c or a t) is pronounced. The contact between 
the front of the tongue and the " hard rim " is 
broken gradually, and consequently an incipient 
spirant is heard with the slender t) and c. This 
gradual breaking of the contact is necessary for 
the production of the true slender sounds. The incipient 
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spirant which is heard, we sometimes refer to as, " a 
suggestive y sound" Learners should pay particular 
attention to these two consonants, because there is a 
great tendency at present, even with Irish speakers, to 
drop the true Irish sounds altogether. In Connaught 
the English sound of " ch " is being substituted for that 
of slender c ; and the sound of " j " for slender t> ; 
whilst in many places in Munster an opposite tendency 
prevails — viz., the substitution of the hard English " t " 
and " d " for the true Irish slender sounds. This arises 
from two causes : (1) the direct influence of the English 
language being spoken so generally throughout the 
country ; (2) from slovenly pronunciation ; just as we 
hear the words " tune" " dew" &c, pronounced by 
mutterers chune, jew, &c. 

[ (c) Slender p in Irish corresponds fairly well with 
the sound of " sh " in English : shun, shine. 

Whenever p is followed immediately byp, m, ft or cfi, 
in the same word, it does not get its slender sound,* 
but has a sound similar to the English hard " s " : 
("some" "same" "saw" &c.)., e.g. — ppe^l, fP^ft 
ppi-an, ftnis, felloe, pcfte-ArniOAn. 

In Clare p is pronounced slender in all these and similar words. 

(d) There is a great tendency in the spoken language to add a 
c z " to verbal nouns ending in " n " — e.g., leAnAmAin(r), cAitteA- 
riiAitt(c), ?e&CA\r\(z) t &c. In Munster it is often added to other 
words ending in "n," e.g., eijinc (or eianr;). 

* The working of this law is quite evident in the difficulty 
experienced by Irish speakers (and country people generally) in 
pronouncing the " sh " in the English words — shrill, shrink, shriek, 
shrimp, shrine, &c« 

C 
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(e) Z is often inserted to separate and thus keep distinct two 
identical, or two like sounds. This usually occurs between " n " 
and " p,"* and, sometimes between t, p, and p — e.g>, CeAtin 
cSAile, bui-oeAti cpluA^, mitip upein, caoI cpfuir. 

(/ ) The -o of " ■oo," thy, becomes 4t t " or " c " before vowels 
or p, except in Ulster and N. Connaught: r'ACAip, t'Ainm, c'AJAt^o. 

{g) In Munster the " c " in the termination of the autonomous 
present is usually broad — e.g., inn pteAp, is pronounced irmpcAjt. 

(h) In parts of Munster " c " after " t " is pronounced i — e.g., 
f &\lze (=pAilte), t>aIca (^-oaIca), &c. 

(i) The combinations pjt and jip slender have never the normal 
slender values of the letters except in Munster. They often become 
quite broad. The two consonants are often pronounced almost 
simultaneously, so that it is difficult to know which consonant 
is pronounced the first. 

The Liquids. 

t, m, n, ft, 115. 

22. The liquids are called semi-vowels, because they 
have each a distinct sonant component part. To 
observe this, place the tongue against the upper teeth in 
position for broad " 1." Drive out a current of voiced 
air and a loud humming noise is produced. The 
breath can be felt escaping between the sides of the 
tongue and the cheeks. By tapping the cheek with the 
forefinger an intermittent hum is produced. This hum 
is the sonant part of the 1, and it is always heard before 
the consonantal portion of the " 1 sound." Listen care- 
fully to a person while he pronounces the word " La." 
A short " u " is heard before the " 1." Test in a similar 

* Similarly : — Ati rpuil, C15 au cpASAiftu, Aon cpuim, &c fJ but 
these are cases of aspiration. 
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manner the sound of " n." Whilst the tongue is pressed 
against the upper teeth send a current of voiced air 
through the nose (because " n " is a nasal consonant). 
A distinct hum is again produced. Notice the effect of 
tapping the side of the nose with the finger. No effect 
is produced if we tap the cheek, because all the air is 
passing out through the nostrils. 

The sonant portion of " n " (also of " m " and " tig ") 
is a short nasal neutral " u " — i.e., a " u " formed by 
keeping the tongue flat in the mouth. 

t and tt. 

23. Initial l broad, and it broad have a strong 
sound not heard in English. To produce this sound the 
tongue is pressed firmly against the inside of the upper 
teeth, whilst for the English " 1 " the tongue is pressed 
against the " hard rim." 

Initial I slender, and ti slender have a sound 
resembling the " 1" in the words " valiant" " William" 
" million " : the point of the tongue presses against the 
lower teeth, and the front of the tongue touches the 
upper teeth and the " hard rim" 

Single I when between vowels, or at the end of words, 
has the sound of the English " 1 " in " well," " will," 
" wall" &c. The point of the tongue is pressed against 
the " hard rim" 

Single l following -o or c has its full broad or slender 
sound according to the adjoining vowels — e.g., *olut, 
cUf, 'oIaoi, *otige, dug. 
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n and nn. 

24. Initial n broad and nn broad are formed by 
pressing the tongue against the inside of the upper teeth 
and sending a current of voiced air through the nose. 

In Munster nn broad when final has not quite such a 
broad sound as that indicated in the previous paragraph. 
The n sound is produced by placing the point of the 
tongue on the " hard rim " nearer to the teeth than for 
the English " n " in " no" yet without touching them. 

(a) Initial n slender and nn slender have the 
sound of the " n " in " Newry" " new" " news " — the 
front of the tongue presses against the " hard rim" 

The incipient spirant is very marked after slender n 
when initial. 

In Munster, generally, nn slender when medial is pro- 
nounced as slender ng, but when final it often gets the 
sound of slender nn elsewhere. 

Single n between vowels, or at the end of words, 
is usually pronounced like the English " n." 

After Ai, 01, tn, single n is usually pronounced like the 
" n" in " Newry " — e.g., b^m ? ajumii, mOm bp<5in 3 bum, 
-ootriAin. 

The n in mun^ is pronounced (and now usually 
written) p. 

ti5- 

25. nj is a simple consonantal sound, and all 

writers on phonetics assert that it should be represented 
by a single character, tig may be regarded as a nasa- 
lized " 5," just as " n " is a nasalized -o, and m a nasalized 
b. In the production of n $ the tongue is not pressed so 
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firmly against the palate as for 5, just as the lips are not 
pressed together so tightly for m as for b. 

(a) ttg slender corresponds to " ng " in "sing" 
" wing" &c, and 115 broad to " ng" in " song" "lonj," 
&c. The slender 115 is formed with the centre of 
the tongue, the broad tig with the back of it. 

(6) The only difficulty about this sound in Irish is 
that it sometimes occurs at the beginning of words, but 
this difficulty is more apparent than real, because in 
actual speech the phrase, not the word, is the unit — i.e., 
we pronounce a whole phrase with one breath, just as 
if it were one long word. For example, a ngopu is 
pronounced as one word with the tonic accent on the 
second syllable. The only difficulty, then, consists in 
placing the tonic accent, or stress of the voice, on the 
syllable after the 115, which never happens in English. 
However, constant practice with such phrases as 
" sing-on" " bring-in" " hang-up" " hung-up" accent- 
ing the second word in each phrase, will be of great 
assistance. 

The student ought not to rest satisfied until he can 
pronounce such a word as " 1156 " with facility. The 
following method will assist in acquiring this facility. 
Pronounce several times in succession "11156," putting 
the tonic accent on the " e." Then, without altering 
the position of the tongue, omit the " 1 sound," and 
pronounce " nge " by itself. 

(c) N.B. — When practising this sound be careful not 
to pronounce a " 5 " after the " tig." For example, 
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the English words "longer" "-finger" &c, are pro- 
nounced as if written " long-ger," " fing-ger," &c. 

(d) In Munster a " 5 " is heard after final nj broad — e.g., Ion 5, 
feAn^, &c. are pronounced tunj-j, feAnj-j, &c. This occurs only 
when the 115 is final. A " 5 " is heard after final nj slender in some 
parts of Munster. 

(e) In Aran n$ is pronounced 115-5, exce P^ when it is initial. 

(/ ) In the past tense of the verb " 0511*1, 1 come " — viz., cAH5Ap, 
cAtigAif, &c., the 115 is not sounded like the above. In Munster 
the 5 is silent, hence the sound is broad n. In Connaught a vowel 
is pronounced between the n and the 5, thus — c An Ajar-, tAUAjAif, 
&o 

tl. 

26. The sound of the Irish n is a great stumbling 
block to those who have been accustomed to speak only 
English. In his book on Phonetics, Professor Sweet, 
speaking of the English " r " says : — " This consonant is 
practically a vowel, there being no buzz in it even when 
emphasized or lengthened. Trilling — ' rolling one's 
r's 9 — is a defect of pronunciation." 11 is always a 
pure Gonsoncmt in Irish, and is always trilled. 

ft is the most variable and adaptable of all the Irish 
consonants, and has consequently several pronunciations, 
or variations of timbre, which can be learned by care- 
fully listening to native speakers pronouncing them. 

^(a) Initial t* broad and ^ broad are produced 
by placing the edge of the tongue very close to the " hard 
rim" and causing the tongue to vibrate rapidly in a 
stream of voiced air. The sound resembles initial " r " 
in English (e.g., row, road, &c), but is more trilled 
(i.e., is stronger), and is more prolonged. 
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(b) Initial slender p is usually pronounced broad, 
except in aspirable positions, when it gets its slender 
sound. 

(c) The slender sound of j\ is produced by spread in 
the tongue and forming a small hollow in the front 
portion of it. The point of the tongue is brought close 
to the gum just above the upper teeth (i.e., below the 
" hard rim "). The stream of voiced breath is directed 
into the hollow in the front of the tongue, and can be 
felt striking the lower lip. 

(d) Initial broad \\ in aspirable positions is pronounced 
slender — e.g., *oo juis fe = *oo pi 115 f6 ; 6tbUn a |Aun = a 

(e) In N Connaught and Clare a " y sound " (§ 21(b)) ia heard after 
slender ft between vowels — e.g., rYL\ifte is pronounced like mawirye. 

(/) In Kilkenny slender ft becomes " zh " or " sh " ; hence we 
hear boitftin pronounced like bOsheen, and filAtfte like mau-zhe, &c. 

Analysis of the Sounds of ja. 

(g) The difference in sound between single ft and double ft is not 
at all so marked in Munster as in Connaught, hence the following 
sounds of ft had best be learned by hearing a native of Connaught 
pronounce them. 

1. Broad strong — 

(a) Initial broad ft unaspirated — e.g., ftoj\ 
(6) Medial double ft broad — e.g., cAftftaij. 

2. Slender strong — 

(a) Initial slender ft unaspirated — e.g., fti. 

(b) Medial double ft slender — e.g., fMiftftje. 

These sounds hardly differ from the broad strong sounds (1) 
and often pass into the broad sounds both in modern and ancient 
Irish; hence such spelling as ft4ob = fte4b, fi4m4ft = fte4m4ft. 
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3. Broad weak — e.g., ca^ai-o. 

4. Slender weak — e.g., pifi. 

In Munster, aspirations of initial broad ft often produces (4). 
This is false reconstruction owing to the similarity or identity of 
(1) and (2). 

5. Prolonged ji broad — 

(a) Before t> — e.gr., ce-Ajto. 

(6) Before I or n — e.g., ujilAft, CAfttiAn. 

(c) In ]\p final — e.g., bAjtfi (a = A). 

[d) Before p sometimes in Munster — e.g., ajtfwi-o. 

6. Prolonged fi slender. The same positions as for 5 — (a), cetji-o ; 
(b), uiptip; AipneAn ; (c), bAijijt (a = a). 

27. The sound of m has been described in § 19. 

28. The Irish sounds of c and 5 (slender) are formed 
a little farther back in the mouth, and with slightly- 
greater tension in the tongue than the slender palatals 
in English— e.g., the " c," " k," and " g " in the words 
"cave" "king" " givz," &c. The English palatals are 
formed by bringing the centre of the tongue into con- 
tact with the palate just in front of the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For the Irish 
palatals the point of the tongue is pressed pretty firmly 
against the inside of the lower teeth, the side3 of the 
tongue are pressed against the upper back teeth, thus 
forming a hollow in the front portion of the tongue. 
The sounds of c and 5 (broad) are formed in the same 
position as the English gutturals "c" and "g"Jn 
" coal," " cool," " ccdl," " go," " cog," &c. The Irish 
sounds are more forcible than the English ones (j 18). 
e -9'— 5«At, 5 At), 50f\C, CAT), cop, 5 A, 56, cA, cu 
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The Aspirate. 

29. The consonant h (t and f ) is the only one formed 
by the vocal chords themselves. If, when air is 
being driven from the lungs over the relaxed vocal 
chords, the latter are suddenly drawn into position for 
vibration, the sudden transition from a silent to a 
voiced current of air gives the sound of ti. Similarly, 
if the vocal chords are vibrating and we suddenly relax 
them, we send off the voiced portion of the breath 
with a jerk, and thus get the sound of ft after a vowel. 

(a) It is quite easy to sound an h on to a vowel — e.g., 
"ate," "hate"; "is," "his"; "at," "hat," kc; but 
in English we never sound an h off a vowel, although the 
h is written — e.g.. " Oh," " Ah" These words simply 
get the sounds of the two vowels " o " and " a." In 
Irish we must pronounce an ti off a vowel — e.g., pot, 
|\it, At ; and also between vowels — e.g., f Aot&\\, enseal. 
No difficulty will be experienced with the sound of ft 
between vowels, if the student thinks of such names as 
"Sheehy," " Tuohy," " Fahy," &c. In English, h 
does not occur between vowels except in borrowed 
words — e.g., " tomahawk." 

(b) The sound of ft is a most important one in Irish 
on account of the influence it exerts over the other 
consonants, and also over slender glides. This point 
is treated in § 136. 

Relation of Consonants to Vowels. 

30- We have already pointed out in explaining the 
formation of the liquids (§ 22) the indistinct vowal 



which, forms an inherent component of them. There is 
besides a very close relation between the voiced spirants 
and the vowels. Pronounce § (§ 35 (a)), broad, main- 
taining the sound for several seconds. Now slowly 
move the tongue forward so as to widen the distance 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate ; 
the result will be a pure vowel sound. Try a like ex- 
periment with the English " z," in this case lowering 
the front of the tongue, the result will likewise be a pure 
vowel sound : Thus we see that the only difference 

BETWEEN A VOICED SPIRANT AND A VOWEL is the fact 

that for the former the air passage is narrow, and audible 
friction is the result, whilst for the latter the passage 
is wide, and audible friction is not produced. 

Drill Exercises, I.-VIL 

31. Having carefully studied the directions given in 
the previous chapters for the positions of the organs 
required for the production of the various vowel and 
consonant sounds, the student should frequently be 
exercised on the following lists. The first step is to 
join a vowel and a consonant together, making sure that 

the BROAD CONSONANTS ARE USED WITH THE BROAD 

vowels, and the slender consonants with the 
slender vowels. A mere passable pronunciation is 
not sufficient. It is quite possible for any student, 
with care and practice, to pronounce these combinations 
with the accuracy and bU\p of a native speaker. 

As soon as the chapter on Aspiration has been 
mastered, the student should come back to these drill- 
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exercises, and pronounce each of the words aspirating 
the initial letter where possible. 

32. I. S t 0, U, 6, T. 

t>> c, T>, r> 5> t, m, n, p, t>, r , c. 
Pronounce each of the consonants in succession 
before the A, thus bS t cS y x>A, -jc. Then pronounce the 
vowel before the consonants, thus ^b, ac, a*o, -jc. Repeat 
this exercise with each of the five vowels given in the 
first line. 

II. a, o, u, e, 1. 

b, c, T), p, 5, t, m, n, p, t^, r, c. 
This exercise is similar to I., except that we have 
the short sounds of the vowels. Pay great attention 
to the vowel u (§ 7 (/)). 

33. The following are lists of simple words : — 



(1) A 




(2) A 




CfuvS 


x>S 


X>A 


bAC 


c&\\ 


U 


T)Aft 


fAC 


uan 


mS 


VW 


mAC 


5^5 


X)Sn 


5<vo 


P-dT) 


V*S 


Urn 


AC 


CAC 


ZA 


IpSn 


5^1 


pAn 


t^r 


A|VO 


^Xftc 


CAp 


ISn 


via 


s^r 


$Iac 


\\An 


f^t 


CAT) 


us 


r^n 


r^r 


lAf 


s^r 


n>A|\ 


t>AT) 


triAb 


UIA^C 
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(1) 


A 


(2) 


A 


-Ap 


pCApT) 


5At1 


b^p 


pt^r 


ctip 


IT\A|\ 


mam 


pm^t 


ptan 


fAl 


r^n 






pC^p 


CAp 






CApC 


r^s 






flAC 


pCxVO 


(3) 





(4) O 




cp<3n 


cttfp 


cop 


cpop 


p6T> 


f6p 


ope 


cpoc 


& 


t6n 


ctos 


5opc 


m6 


n6p 


*OOp 


ctop 


m<5p 


05 


pope 


got 


61 


pop 


pop 


50b 


tid 


|\6T) 


cop 


005 


P°5 


pap 


mot 


otc 


C65 


pmct 


poc 


cop 


pc6t 


pp<5n 


POQ 


pop 


pptfpc 


-06 


pon 


top 


6n 


f6|AC 






(5) 1 


U and U. 


(6) 


1 and 1 


CUD 


ctu 


r* 


ni 


CtUT) 


cpub 


bt 


bim 


1?uc 


*oun 


bip 


bi-o 


'Otlfl 


tub 


n 


cip 


mup 


ptup 


pin 


min 


punt 


UT> 


cpm 


rii 


{turn 


pun 


mi 


fin 
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(5) 


U 


and tl 


(6) 


T and 1 


U|A 




fUT> 


mm 


mil 


cu 




cut 


T)H 


pn 


cu 




glun 


mic 


CUf 


T)Ul 




muc 


Stic 


fUf 


pluc 
1^5 




pup 
bun 







(7) & and C. 

The vowels e and e never occur in modern Irish, 
except at the end of a word, ei and ei are employed 
in every other position instead of e and e, respectively. 



re 


me 


em 


pceit 


T)e 


ce 


tleill 


beim 


& 


ce 


teim 


|\eim 


te 


me 


ceim 


meifi 






ceitt 


frem 


ei = 


= e. 


V&V 


teif 


pem 


eifc 


5eim 


5eitt 




CHAPTER VI. 








Aspiration. 





34. The word " aspiration " comes from the Latin 
word " aspirare" which means " to breathe ; " hence 
when we say a consonant is aspirated, we mean that 

the BREATH IS NOT COMPLETELY STOPPED IN THE FORMA- 
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tion of the consonant, and hence the consonant 
becomes a continuous sound or spirant. 

From the table of consonants given in the last chapter 
it will be seen that " f " and " y " are the only pure 
consonants (the liquids are semi-vowels) which are 
spirants. It will be also seen that all the aspirated 
letters come under the heading " Spirants." 

35. The following examples will show how the 
aspirated consonants are formed. To produce the 
sound of the consonant " b," the lips are pressed firmly 
together for an instant, and voiced breath is forced 
out on separating them. If we wish to produce the 
sound of b aspirated (or b), we must breathe the whole 
time whilst trying to form the sound of b — i.e., we 
must not close the lips entirely, and the resulting sound 
is like the English consonant "v." Hence we say the 
sound of b (in some positions) is " v " (or better, the 
voiced sound of "p"). 

(a) To produce 5 (broad) the back of the tongue is 
raised so as to make contact with the soft palate ; 
but for 5 the back of the tongue is brought very close 
to the soft palate, but does not touch it, so as to leave a 
small passage for the continuous stream of voiced 
breath. 

When initial, *6 broad has the same sound as g broad. 

(b) For the sound of " -p " the inside of the lower lip 
is pressed against the edge of the upper teeth, and the 
breath is forced out between them. For p the teeth 
and the lower lip do not touch at all, and the result is 
an inaudible stream of air. Hence f is silent. 
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(c) For " c " slender contact is made with the centre 
of the tongue and the palate just behind the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For c slender 
the tongue is brought very close to the palate, but does 
not touch it, and whilst the tongue is in this position 
we pronounce an h, and a very soft sound is the result. 
The sound may be described as " a voiceless English yP 

From the rules which follow, the formation of the 
remaining aspirated sounds can be easily learned. In 
a later chapter we shall treat of the effects of the 
aspirated consonants on the vowels. 

t) and Tfl. 

36. When slender, b and rh are pronounced like 
v or p (slender) voiced. In Munster they are usually 
silent when they occur medially (i.e., in the body of a 
word), unless when followed by a long vowel sound, in 
which ease they retain their consonantal sound " v " — 
e.g., L&irnin, caoibin. 

When broad, b and rh (final) are pronounced 
like v ; except in Ulster, where they are pronounced 
like u — e.g., Larri in UlsterzzUru. 

Initial b and rh (broad) are pronounced like 
" w " ; except in Munster, where they are like " vw " 
before a broad vowel. 

AS A GENERAL RULE b AND rh (BROAD) WHEN MEDIAL 

are silent, except in the termination -rhAfi. The con- 
sonantal sound is retained when they are followed by 
a long vowel sound : Siub-Ati, attain. 
Examples. — Lib, fib, bi, Ujrh, beo, nirh, bo, tf^tAip, 
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tWto, tfiai'oe, tiimne^C, tTluiriine.46, cuttie, 'Otntte, Lam, 

(a) b frequently resists aspiration after m — e.g., Am bpiAtA|t; 
riA bi 'Am bcoftA-o. 

(b) b is generally unaspirated in teAnbimoe (from leAtib, a child). 

(c) b in buft* is silent in Munster, but lengthens the " u " to i 

(d) b in eAfbAi"6 bAtibA, bAt>b reAfbAc, is pronounced un- 
aspirated (i.e., as b) in Munster. 

(e) In Munster b=v in the following words:— fAix>b iji, -ooitbiji, 
foitbiji, feiftbe, ^eilbe, AOtbmn, AibneAf, and a few other. 

(/) b=p in cAifibe. 

c. 

37. When broad, 6 has a guttural sound not heard 
in English. This sound is produced in the same position 
as g (§ 35 (a)), the only difference between the two sounds 
is that g is voiced, 6 voiceless. 

Initial e (slender) has the soft sound already de- 
scribed (§ 35 (c)). Cinn, Ceol, Cim, £6im, £6iLe. 

In all other positions 6 slender has this soft sound 
when followed by a vowel, except in Munster, where 
6 slender (medial and final) =ti. £i£e, -o^oieeAT), 
tTliCil, •ooieeAlt. 

(a) In the future and the conditional of verbs of 
the second conjugation " 6 " is usually silent — e.g., 
a\\X)66at> ==a\\v6v } tX4ileo6AMfi=txAileoif\ ; but the com- 
bination— 6t — is pronounced gp, or simply p : Ceann- 
66t& = 6eAnr\6£&. 

(b) 6 in Ce^na is pronounced as an ordinary ti. 

* X)a\\ is the correct spelling, but buji has come into general use 
during the last few years, 
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(c) 6 = p in lomddjt and cim£eAtt. 

(d) c = tun Cu^m, Cu^ac, &c. (Ulster and Connaught). 

(e) In Munster c is silent in -ojioc. 

X) and g. 
38. Initial : -6 and g broad have the guttural sound, 
already described (§ 35 (a)). 

•6, slender, is like an English " y." 
g, slender, has not quite the sound of the 
English " y," the colour of 5 is dis- 
tinctly heard. 
Medial : both t> and 5 are silent. 
Final : both -6 and g (slender) are silent, except in 
Munster, where final slender t) and g are pronounced 
like slender 5* (unaspirated). 

(a) In Munster -6 and 5 slender at the end of the verb-stem, or 
verb inflection, are silent (just as in Connaught) when a personal 
pronoun immediately follows, otherwise they are like 5. 

g at the end of Surnames — e.g., 6 "OaLaij is silent ; except in 
the patronymic form in ac — e.g., cApAtt An ftfiiAnAtj (=b|iiAnAi5). 

In Connaught and Ulster final -6 broad has the 
sound of a very light " w " in all words ending in 4*6 
or exvo, whether verbs, nouns, verbal nouns, or geni- 
tives — e.g., milleAX) (mill-oo), cement) (ten-oo), cuij\exv6 
(Kir-oo), &c. In Munster (and in Aran) final -6 broad 
is entirely silent, except in the cases mentioned below, 
(c) *6 (broad) in the termination of the 3rd pers. sing, 
of the Imperative and the Imperfect Indicative is pro- 
nounced like c (broad). 

* g is silent in bpij and ftij, and x> is silent in ni-6. 

D 
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(d) t> (broad) in the termination of the past tense, 
autonomous form, gets a variety of pronunciations — 
viz., b in W. Cork, Kerry, and Galway ; 5 in E. Cork, 
Waterford, and Kerry ; c in N. and W. Kerry, Corka- 
guiney and Clare. 

(e) X) (broad) in some verbal nouns is sometimes 
pronounced rh — e.g., leige^t) or leigeArfi, -Ae^n^t), or 
■o&atwh, o<Mte^v6 or cditearh. When *6 in verbal 
nouns is not pronounced as rh it is silent, but in Ulster 
and Connaught it lengthens the a or eA to 00 : buAtA-6, 
moLat). 

(/) X)A AS THE TERMINATION OP AN ADJECTIVE — ^A 

in Munster ; but gA in Connaught. Cp6t>a, x»aX)a ; in 
mmnnce,Afv6,A, X>A = tA. 

Examples. — *()a, t>in, got, gutti, b^-6, taog, mA^At), 
ge^lt, giolLa, Laoig, tYiApc^ig, -o' imtig p£, 6uai"6 pe\ 
beit) pe\ 

p and p. 

39. p slender is pronounced like slender p ; p broad 
like broad p. 

p, broad and slender, is silent (§ 35 (&)) — 

]biob ( = piob), pAip-oe ( = p^ifoe), ftopc, pOf, ^itigtrm, 

punc, p6p y ni fuil (=nil), m'peAp ( = me>Af), za 

p e* in'f e^p (ine^p). 

U and 6. 

40. U and S are pronounced like ti (§29). When f» 
slender is followed by a long te^e^n vowel sound it is 
pronounced like initial c slender (§ 35 (c)) — 
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t-Aji, ciini5, fvat, ftnt, cog, tug, bic, |\oc, rMc, fiol, 

S = ( v in S^4£,<Mn, feol, fiutVMl, fiu^^tpAtnn, &c. 

(a) t (broad) when final ii pronounced c in Desi; b\\At=b\\&c, 
5AOC — jaoc, luAt = ltiAC, -o^c-tmc, f fiit = f jiuc, &c &c. In the 
genitive case, however, the t is retained — e.g., p fioua, -oaca (Henebry). 



CHAPTEK VII. 

CaoI ie C^ot 1 t&AtAn te t.e^tAn. 

41. We now come to the much abused, but little 
understood, law of Irish Phonetics, commonly called 
c^ot te caoI, We have already learned that in Irish 
there exist two sets of consonants — the broad and the 
slender ', formed in very different, and easily distinguish- 
able, positions. We shall show in this chapter that it is 
in most cases impossible to pass from a broad consonant 
to a slender vowel, or from a slender consonant to a 
broad vowel, or vice versa without the aid of a " glide" 
These glides are organic necessities, and exist, to a 
greater or less extent, in all languages that possess 
front and back vowels and consonants. The law for 
Irish pronunciation and spelling may be stated as 
follows : — 

42. Whenever a single consonant (except n)> or two 
consonants that easily blend (i.e., formed in the same 
position) come between two vowels, in the same word, both 
the vowels must be slender or both must be broad. 
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43. Cx*ot te c-aoI is not a spelling rule. It is absurd 
to treat it as such. It is a law of speech* 

Take for example the word " tMT>." If we wish to 
get a diminutive from this word we add the termination 
in. If we write ba*oin we get a combination of letters 
which it is impossible to pronounce, as they stand, in 
one word. We could pronounce b^vo in, by making a 
pause after the "-o," but then we get two words. If 
caoI le caoV were a mere spelling rule, then the word 
wouldbeappropriatelywrittenb^-ouinjb^-o^injOrb-A-ooin. 
Any of these spellings satisfies the so-called rule, and 
has, moreover, the advantage of preserving the original 
spelling of the stem. The three spellings just given are 
easily pronounced, because the broad vowel after the 
"t> " acts as a glide from the broad "*o " to the slender 
" i." As a matter of fact the diminutive of the word 
b<vo is not written like the above, simply because it is 
not so pronounced by Irish speakers. All Irish speakers 
make the " *o " slender, on account of the influence of 
the slender i. Now, before this slender " r> " there is 
a broad " a " ; but we cannot pass from a broad vowel 
to a slender consonant without the aid of a slender 
glide, therefore the word is written bdroin. 

44. We shall now enter more fully into this very 
important subject of " glides," and endeavour to show 
how they are formed. We shall first take a few English 
words — e.g., " awkward'' " oak" " cool" and show that 
glides really exist in English, although most persons are 
unaware of the fact. Take the first syllable of the 
word " awkward " — i.e., awk. To pronounce the " aw " 
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the tongue is slightly arched up at the back (§ 11 (a)), 
and a current of voiced air is driven from the lungs 
(of course it is not voiced whilst actually in the lungs, 
it is voiced by the vocal chords (§ 1)). The tongue is 
then raised so as to make contact with the soft palate 
in order to produce the consonant " k," but in doing 
so it passes through the positions for the English vowels 
" o " and " u." This latter vowel is quite audible, so 
that we really hear the two sounds " aw — ukT The 
" u " is A broad glide. It must be formed, therefore 
there is no necessity for indicating it in writing. With 
regard to the second word — viz., " oak" the first remark 
we have to make is that the " a " has no function 
whatever in this word, and if English was spelled 
phonetically, this " a " would not be written. In 
pronouncing the word the tongue is first put into 
position for the mid back vowel — i.e., " o " (§ 11 (d)) 9 
and is then raised to make contact for the " k," and 
thus produces a short " u," consequently we actually 
pronounce " o — uk." In pronouncing " cool" no glide 
is formed between the k and the u, because in lowering 
the tongue from the position for " k " to that for " oo " 
we do not pass through the position for any other 
vowel, therefore a glide is not formed. But immediately 
after the sounding of the "oo" the tongue has to move 
bodily forward in the mouth in order to make contact 
for the " 1," and whilst the tongue is making this move- 
ment voiced air is passing through the mouth, and con- 
sequently an undefinable (as regards position) vowel 
must be produced, and the sound of the word is like 
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" coo — el." The " e " which we have written must not 
be confounded with the sound of " e " in the word 
" cruel" In this latter word both the " u " and the 
" e " are distinct vowels — viz., the long, high, back 
vowel, and the short mid front vowel ; whilst the 
" e " in " coo — el " is a mere glide. 

45. Thus we see that glides do, and must, exist in 
English as well as in Irish, but the important point 
which we wish to emphasise is, that it is not necessary 
to write the glides in English (nor is it done), but it 
is absolutely necessary to write them in Irish. This 
arises from the fact that in Irish we have two 
distinct sets of consonants — the broad and the 
slender. In English there are not two sets of con- 
sonants. There are only three consonants which have 
both broad and slender sounds — viz., " k," " g," and 
"ng"—e.g., "king," "call," "give," "go," "longing," 
" gong" Observe that the English broad consonants 
are always beside a back or broad vowel, whilst the 
three slender ones are used with the slender or front 
vowels. In Irish a broad consonant may be used with 
a slender vowel, or a slender consonant with a broad _ 
vowel. In this case we must write a glide, not to help 
pronunciation, for the glide must exist, but to show that 
the consonant is broad or slender as the ease may be. 

46. The real function of glides, then, in Irish writing is 
to indicate the broadness or slenderness of the adjacent 
consonant. 

Take for example the word " glun." There is, and 
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must be, a glide between the " 5 " (a back consonant) 
and " t " (a front consonant). We shall pass over this 
glide. In pronouncing the u the point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, and the back of the 
tongue is arched up (§ 11 (/)). Whilst bringing the 
tongue forward to the upper teeth in order to produce 
the " n " (§ 14), a broad glide is formed and is distinctly 
heard — viz., "slu-un." — As the n is broad and the u 
broad, it is unnecessary to write this glide. Take, 
however, the dative case of this word — viz., "glum." 
Again the tongue in moving forward from the position 
for " u " to that of " n " must produce a glide, as in 
the former case, but in this case the glide is written, 
not because it is actually formed, but to show us 

THAT WE ARE TO PRONOUNCE A SLENDER n (§ 24 (a))— i.e., 

the tongue must touch the " hard rim" (§ 2). The tongue 
in passing up to the " hard rim" actually produces a 
slender glide. If we possessed distinct characters for the 
broad and slender sounds of the same letter, the writing 
of glides could be dispensed with ; but we have not 
separate characters, therefore the glides are written to 
show whether the broad or the slender sound of the con- 
sonant is to be produced. 

47. Sometimes the slender glide introduced affects 
the vowels already in the word. This matter is fully 
treated under the heading " Digraphs " — Chapter X. 

48. It is quite evident from what has been already 
said that the spoken vowels (one or both may be only 
glides) surrounding a single consonant must be either 
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both slender or both broad. This also happens with 
consonants that easily blend. In the word " buAilce^" 
the " 1 " before the " I " shows that the "i" is slender, 
therefore the tongue makes contact for the consonant 
just above the hard gums ; but this is exactly the 
position of a slender "c" (for they are both alveolar), 
therefore the c is also slender, and the e is written after 
it to show that it is so ; although in this case it is not 
really necessary. If we tried to pronounce " btu\ilx^ts" 
(i.e., broad t), it would be necessary to slide the tongue 
down from the position for ' V (slender) to that for " z " 
(broad) without producing any sound ; the result would 
be the formation of two distinct words — viz., t>iu\it va\\. 
In such a word as tmailjMfi, the I is again slender, whilst 
the a after the p shows that the p is broad ; but since the 
t is formed with the tongue, and p with the lips, this word 
can easily be pronounced, because the lips move- into 
position for a broad p even before the tongue is re- 
moved from the "hard rim." As a matter of fact the p is 
pronounced broad in Munster, although the lis slender. 
The word boicc is a good example of what we are ex- 
plaining. The e is broad, and the 1 is written before it 
to indicate that the c is slender ; it is a defect in Irish 
orthography that it has no other way of indicating a 
slender c after a broad £. 

49. We mentioned above that h is an exception, and 
the reason for this is very plain. The hard sound of n 
is always formed by the vocal chords themselves, and 
therefore can be quite independent of the vowels which 
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precede or follow. For instance, the spelling *oit<\L is 
quite pronounceable, and fully represents the Munster 
sound of the word that is usually written -oitCealt or 
•oifce^ll ; but in Connaught the slender 6 in this, and other 
like words, is not a mere h sound, but the real sound of 
initial slender 6 (§ 37). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Rules for the Tonic Accent. 

50. The position of the stress of the voice in the 
pronunciation of words is one of the main factors in 
producing differences of dialect. The position of the 
stress is greatly influenced by the pitch of the voice. 
In Ulster the " falling inflection " is prevalent, whilst 
in the south of Ireland the "rising inflection" is general — 
i.e., in Munster the pitch of the voice in the second 
syllable is higher than in the first ; in Ulster it is lower 
than in the first. Between the two extremes of the 
country every shade of variety exists. 

51. In Ulster both pitch and stress are highest on 
the first syllable, and to this there is no exception. 
In Munster, the general rule of stress on the first syllable 
is often counteracted by the universal one of pitch on 
the second. Hence the word a\\ax\ is pronounced & \<ax\ 
in Ulster, in Munster, 'fu*ti. 

52. (1) In simple words the tonic accent or stress of 
the voice falls on the first syllable — 

AJUf, CApAll, COtMft, *OOp-Af > tDAtlA, pOlxMtl, pVO,A. 
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(2) In derived words the first syllable retains the 
tonic accent, unless a long vowel occurs in the second 
syllable — 

b^nuig, cAiitim, ^m^nc^, peife^nn-A, m^c-Aij. 

(3) When a long vowel occurs in the second syllable 
the tonic accent is drawn on to that syllable in Con- 
naught and in Munster — 

b[\At)^n, poLLAin, cx\p^n, puipeos, CArup, coj\6in, 
Uom^r, ojvoos, gui^cin, b-AfoTn, mAititij oite^n, 
pmnneos. 

(4) In Munster (but not in Connaught or in Clare) the 
terminations -a6 or a6v (e&Ct), occurring in the second 
syllable will draw the tonic accent to themselves, except 
when there is a long vowel in the first syllable — 

mafACAC, b&c&d, be^nnACc, cu\\\\a6 } peACA6. 

Notice the position of the accent in — 

m<*f\CA6 (2nd), m^caig (1st) ; X)aca6 (2nd), bacAig 
(1st) ; coiled, coiUg ; pe.AC.A6, pe^c^ig ; 
be.dnn.A6c, beAnnuig. 

(a) The termination (e)<\6 does not draw the tonic 
accent over t, but a long vowel sound does. 

(1) \.AtA6, fOlteAC, 1pAtA6, "OAtA6 } CAtA6, T>lAt&C. 

(2) cAitige, CAt^oifi, rn.Aice.Arh nap, bpeite-Arhn.Ap, 

LAc^ige. 

(5) A long vowel in the second syllable cannot attract 
the tonic accent over a " protected liquid " (§ 59) — 

iomp.Ail (=iompot) in C), pcpe-Annc^n, -ojiAnncAn 
ne.Annc<3$. 
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(6) In compound words the accent sometimes falls 
on the prefix, sometimes on the stem. 

(a) When the component parts are fused together 
the accent falls on the prefix,* unless a long vowel in 
the second syllable draws the accent to itself : -oomblAf , 
AimleAf, Aipos, AnpA (§20 (/)), poijuie^px, x\nbpui£, 
corhufifM, corhAi|ile, corhAipe^tri, Attune, coime^'CAn 
(=Kee-uss-gur), le^t'oon^p, bAnfuog^in. 

The accent is drawn from the first syllable by the long 
vowel in: ne^rhfuim (=na-heem), foifc^Al, le&tz&oX), 
teitfceAl, coi^CfAioc, e^fciifvoe^r, -poi|\ei5in. 

Both syllables are equally accented in ueAtftnrO 
(nav'-nee), ■oiomb^'o (*oi-mA), raAnT>fVAoi, n^oitfe^n^n. 

(b) In those words in which the component parts are 
still regarded as separable, the accent falls on the stem. 

coirhme^p, corhAimpp, ^ipei-pge, corhtof5A"6, fe^n- 
&t&i\\, leAf-Amm, j oo-rh^f\bc<\, loncutspeAn^C, 
mc^emce, coitiiceAn^il, *oi£eAnn<Mtn, nerni- 
feA-0 (=ne-fa). 

* This passing of the accent from the stem to the prefix has had 
the peculiar effect of giving compound, verbs a double conjugation 
in Old Irish — an uncontracted and a gontracted inflection. The 
latter was used after such particles as ni, tiac, 50, &c. For ex- 
ample — from the root "jtirii," a number, with the prefix "a-6" 
was formed the uncontracted present, " ^-6|iirni," he counts, but after 
ni the contracted form was used — viz., ni Aijimi, he does not count 
(These words were not aspirated in writing in Old Irish — viz., <vo[timi, 
Aipmi, jum). The accent was on the stem in a-6|uttii, but on the 
prefix in Aijtmi. 

The verbs which are called " irregular " in Modern Irish are only 
survivals of this double inflection — e.g., x>o-beijnm, I give (accent 
on beifi) ; ni UAb(Ai)|iAim = ni tAbfiAim I do not give ( = ni *6o- 
b(ei)pAim) with accent on the prefix, 
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53. The vowels in the syllable immediately preceding 
the accented syllable are shortened, and in many cases 
are almost entirely lost. 



fAtA6 = r'lAC. 
J?tOfA6 = F1|MC:. 

cioco5 = cic65. 

Af\An = , \\AU. 

(Mf\An = c5|Mn. 
cuj\|rdc = cuj\v\C:. 
bnAT>An = bfVA'o^n 
bex\$^n = bT5<5n. 



bACAC = bucAC\ 
C0f\6in = Cf\6in. 
po|t6ifce=p[\6ifce. 
caj\ eif = uj\eij\ 

1T)1f = , T)1|\. 

bio|iAn=bpeAn. 
fpAfVAn = ppfu\n. 
puLAip = |:'tAin. 
£At AtlCA = 5' Iahca. 



54. There are some short words which are never 
stressed in ordinary conversation or reading ; such as — 
(1) the definite article An, nA ; (2) the possessive ad- 
jectives mo, -oo, a ; (3) the modern relative particle, as 
also the particles *oo- and a- used before some of the 
irregular verbs ; (4) all particles such as go, 511^ ni, n a6, 
niop, mufAA, &c., &c, used with verbs ; (5) monosyllabic 
prepositions, &c. 

These words are sometimes spoken of as proclitics, 
because they throw their accent on to the following 
noun or verb. 

For example : An peAj\ is pronounced as one word — 
viz., mpeAp, with the accent on the second syllable ; 
Ap Ar\ ^ctAp as one word of three syllables, with the 
tonic accent on the third syllable. 
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55. In Connaught and Munster Ann is proclitic in 
^nnpo, AnnjMn, arm put) (i.e., Ann is not accented, but 
throws its accent on to the following syllable) : 

Munster - x\nnpo', Annp^n', ^nnpux/. 
Connaught . mpeo', mpn', m piu-o'. 

Ulster - A\\r\ f yQO ) Ann'pn, Ann'if\uT). 

56. The n of the singular article (^n) is usually omitted 
(in pronunciation), unless a vowel immediately precedes 
or follows, e.g. — 

a\* An zob a\(=a\ % a' zobA\\, 

*oun An vo\\Ar = *oun a } x>o\\a^; 
but, An oit>Ce, t& An vopA? vimzA (=za , n, &c), ^o 
T)ci ^n aic, &c. 
When emphatic, however, the n is retained — 

-An ipeA\\ f o = iii pe^jA fo, 

An be An f^n=m be An fAn. 

57. The preposition a% is usually pronounced eg or 
15, though ge (from ^i^e) is common in Munster. 

The 5 of ^5 is not pronounced before verbal nouns 
beginning with a consonant : — 

^5 V a V = a F^f ; ^5 *o«t= a "oul ; 
but, ^5 61, a% imi|\c. 

If a vowel precedes and a consonant follows, the a£ 
is suppressed : za pe a^ x>uI=j:a fe '-out. 

5-a or t>A (before verbal nouns) = A (generally \ the a 
being always stressed. The a of 45 on the contrary is 
never stressed. 

In the compounds of 45 with the personal pronouns 
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the accent falls on the second syllable in Munster. The 
a in second syllable in -454m, Ag^r, aca, although 
stressed = second 4 in " c^p^ll." 

58. As the student has now learned the rules which 
govern the position of the tonic accent, we shall introduce 
words of more than one syllable. In these exercises 
the words are not classified according to the vowel 
sounds, as in the first set of exercises. 



(1) CApAtl 


tnotjMjt 


6tCA 


CAfA 


bAttA 


fA'OA 


pUCA 


mile 


ff\6nA 


f?ACA 


fonAf 


T)unAnn 


*OAT>A 


cu^Ann 


CtfCA 


CObAfl 


Tl6pA 


fonA 


61 Ann 


otAnn 


*oonAf 


pibe 


mij\e 


mi tee 


cumA 


fOl^f 


Site 


fcilting 


(2) cipin 


cAfos 


bAfApos 


A|\An 


s^rrtfn 


fCAT)An 


CAfAn 


CAfun 


UomAf 


0|\T)65 


b|\At)An 


fpAjvAn 


tYIAflCAC 


OACAC 


CObAC 


fAtAC 


fOt^f 


T)OUf 


ptArriAf 


bA^un 


pfbin 


PUC65 


fti^An 


bAb6g 


t6$Ann 


AjvoAn 


CU|\CA|\ 


"OjAOIYiA 


lu^Af* 


j:oIa 


6lpA|\ 


rApAn n 


6tCAp 


^AnAnn 


•ouncA 


6if\e 


puncA 


5aIa 


mAlA 


T>ACA 


(3) co*oAnnA 


AtttA-OAn 


t\iT>i|ie 


bA*o6fVA 


T^omAnnA 


SAfAnA 


AttiAnnA 


Sigitirr 


1 


pibini 


ci pint 


fCAtriAlt 


fA^AjlC 
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pcAbAtt 
AmAnncA 
tw^im 
pcAT)Ann 

OtCAf 

(4) -oopAp 
bACAnn 

tApCA 
5AlAt\ 

mAftA 

t)AnA 

bpomA6 

6iptnn 



rmpce 

ftACA 

ttibpAp 

*o6lAn 
•ouncA 
tmgip 

pCxVO^p 

bAfA 

-pApta 

CACA 

CpopCA 

CUgCA 

T)lte 

cUfce 



CACtA 

c^6n^n 

yAlAnn 

•OAnAf 
fCACA 

p At Ann 
bAC^C 

COfA 

pob>Al 

fUfA 
COT)A 

m6nA 
mAlA 

fOT>Ap 

Beading Exercise. 
(5) (a) Ua (A)n CApAtt as 61 Af* An cobap. 

(6) lilt An cobA|A fAri glAn, a6' ca CApc mop aj\ An 
SCApAtt. (pr. SApAtt (§ 139)). 

(c) Ce b-e fin a$ An T>opAp. 

(d) Ua Ape Annf An Agtif 6 Ag imipc. 

(e) rugAnn pe An gAtun vo H6pA. 
(/) 5 l ^ CAnn tld|\A An jAlun. 

(</) <CA An pc6t Ap An uptAp (tt1.u=u (§ 73)). 

(h) Hit An otAnn AgAm p<3p. 

(i) CAfpAp ope peAjt a^u? mAtA mop pAoi (111= pe) 

An ApcAtt Aige. 

(/) U-d An T)onAp A|\ An t<5. 

(h) O im (tt1.=im (§ 72)) up Ap An Apin. 

* Ap, omJ o/, is pronounced ass, 
Ap or ip, and, „ ws. 
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(I) 1TU ca nA bpogA 5lAn ^s^c ; nil bp6n ope. 

(m) Za ocpAp mop a\\ An ApAl. 

(n) Za An -oopAp mop glAp. 

(o) Scad AnnjMn, ca ah -oopAp -otincA pop. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Protected Liquids. 

Most of this Chapter has reference to Minister pronunciation only. 

59. Double t, n, and p (i.e., u, nn, \\\\), and single 
m and 115, when final, or when followed by a con- 
sonant, are called "protected liquids. " 

Single p is protected when followed by -o or t, by n, 
when the n is followed by a vowel, and by c + a 
consonant. 

Examples : gAii, gieAnn, saU/oa, glean iica, cAtn, 
meAttpAT), feAn«g, peApp, -oeAptiA, romping. In the 
foregoing words the under lined liquids are protected. 
They are not protected in the following words : 
glean na, geAtlAim, cahia, zeAn^A, longa, V e W, 
i^eA^A, geAl, CApn, *oopn, &c. 

Single m at the end of a word is protected, because our modern 
single m in such a position was formerly written mm — e.g., cAm wa-s 
formerly written cA.mm, and still earlier cAtnb (c/. English " comb 55 = 
com). 

In the remainder of the book the rules, or portion of 
rules, printed in heavy type, apply both to Munster and 
to Connaught. 
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In the following examples the words underlined are pro- 
nounced alike in Munster and Connaught. 

60. Whenever a or e a (both short), occurring in the first 
syllable of a word is followed by ft a, t)R, t)t, rh A, ifiR, 
or by a protected liquid (except p), the a or pa is pro- 
nounced "ou "—i.e., like the " ou " in " house" or the 
"ow" in "how." 

N.B. — rfl PRODUCES A NASAL DIPHTHONG. 

Iu De"si the protected liquids produce a strongly nasal diphthong 
in the above cases, and the diphthong itself is somewhat like a — ou. 



AX)A 


aY)a6 


A$A\nn 


abtu\n 


Am 


Ann 


Ann \*a 


annpACc 


Art\\\An 


A\f\A\\C 


AYhA\* 


xMtl^rCA|\ 


arh I ai*6 


Arhfv^f 


blA\mv>A\K 


CAltCAp 


bait X)Anz\\AtTZ be <\nn 


CAnncA\\ 


ce-A-nn 


CA$A1 \\ CAW 


) cAnnzlAtz 
ceAtm^A 


cIaX)\\a 

TfAll 


cle<\rhnAr 


ceAnntAp 


-o\\Ann-OAl 


qwm 


T)At>A6 


^eAllvA6 


|?M,Ij\aCC 


*o|\Annc^n 


T)|\eam 


"PP^rmcaC 


jMrm 


pe^Lt 


SAbA\m 


■£AX)Al 


■£AX)A 


5-AtWm 


5AU 


^All-OA 


SaX>a\\ 


^AblO^ 


5-AnnuAl 


^eAnncAd 


■£AmA\r\ 


5 Ann 


SeAllZA 


■&eAMA\\ 


ge-AU 


SeatlpAX) 


tabjAAim 


tAbn.xf 


lAbAW 


IaX)A\\\z 


te-Ab-AplAnn 


mAlt 


teAX>A\\ leAt>Ai(\lAr\ leAX)\\A\ 


n me^bAl 


rn^-dbtAc 


mAnntAd 


tne^b^iri 


meattpvo 


me-Allc-A 
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means 


nAmA\r> 


ne^nncog 


pAtlcog (or 


IMUX65) 


peann 


tu\nn 


|\AnnpAif\ceA6 


f\AtflAtA 


feAmA|\ 


rwmcac 


rwmcuig 


feabac 


feans 


ftA^tlAf) 


fplAtinc 


fleartiAin 


fji-dnn 


f n^nncAnnAig f cfteArmct\n 


fcealt 


ceann 


ceAtincA 


ceAtnpAll 



(a) In Ulster the group — aX)A (e-Ab-d) is pronounced like 
6 — e.g., AtiAmn, 5-Ab-A, T).Ab.<\c, te^b-AjA, ^bjuxn, feAb,\c, 
ca5ai^. 

(6) In Desmond rrAOAiji is pronounced cmfi ; so also all parts 
of this verb — e.gr., x;Ab-}iAirn=cufiAiTn, &c. ; but the phrase caoaiji 
*6om (give me) is pronounced like thrum. 

(c) The "ou diphthong" is heard in fe.*xn-oA,f eAn*o.\Cc, 
and fe^rmfiAOi ; but there is no diphthong in feAivoutne, 
feAn*oun, &c. 

61. It is only when the a or e.\ occurs in the accented 
syllable that the diphthong is produced ; hence there is 
no diphthong in 

CApAlt, tnot-Atm rmtleAnn, muite^nn 
Annfo(§55) AnnfAn <\nnrHi*o 

62. It is only in the first syllable that t)A, TT1A, rhtt 
can produce a diphthong. If they occur in any other 
syllable they produce a long " " sound, even though that 
syllable may get a tonic accent. 



cogtib^r 

lAete&mA\l 

■£\\&Hr\eArhlA6t 



ce alcana 
CAn^rh^iti 
b(3|A^rhd 



bneiceAtrmAr 

c^|\b^\lt 

■pLxMceAm^it 

CAU\b^t\ 

(Mille-amAinc 
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(a) In compound words a diphthong may occur in the 
second syllable — e.g., uptAbftA (pr. oor-loura). 

(b) In Munster the b in the termination of the 2nd 
pers. pi. of the past tense — viz., aX>a\\ is usually pro- 
nounced like a " w," hence the long « sound is not 
developed. The final |\ of this termination, as likewise 
of that of the 1st pers. pi. — viz., &\n&\\ is pronounced 
slender. 

(c) In Connaught the adjectival termination, -rh.411 is 
frequently pronounced in two syllables (like, u-wil), 
but the pronunciation given above is also used. 

63. When X) or m is preceded by a liquid, and followed 
by a broad vowel, the -t), or -rh and the following vowel 
is pronounced u. 

This really arises from the development of a " helping vowel " 
between the liquid and the b or m, so that the aspirated letter comes 
between two vowels, and the resulting sound is u as in the previous 
rule. For example — peafib is pronounced f eAjiAb ; so that 
feAftfoAr i s practically reAftAO^p, i.e., reAfiur-. 

ceAfiftAC •oe^nrfiAT) T>ioLrfiAn46 m^no^t) 
miopbuil lonrii-Af c^trriAn tiLlrhti5(<v6) 

beinbexvo = beipiu. 
tne^b^U = me^^t-Alt; b^nbA = b^n^b^ 
(a) 5pe^nnm^=5|\e^nnun, butthis is irregular because 
-rfi4f\ as a termination of an adjective is pronounced like 
" wae " or " u-war "—e.g., ceolruA^ po nnrhaf i, &e. 

64. A short " o " (accented) when followed by a 
protected t or m, or by b, X), g, or m+a vowel or liquid, 
gets the sound of the diphthong " oil," 
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poll 


coll 


T)[\otn 


fOgA 


COgA 


fObA 


t)Ot)^ 


cpom 


cpom 


pogluim 


pogUc 


T>orh<\n 


ot>*\\\ 


L05A 





also: bponn, bponncAnAf. 

65. The " " in the following words = 6 :— 
po£n.Arh pog-AncAC jiompA |\om^m 
|\orhAC |\orhxMnn pogrhdp totfu\p 

and the prefix cotfi- : e.g., comuppA, cotruMple, 
corhjuc, corhjiit), corhAtfieAtfi, corhnui*6e, &c. 
corti5An = (c6n5-5Afi.) 
'o' in corfvACc and coiti,a£uaC = u or 0. 

66. Whenever "o" or "10" (both short), accented, 
is followed by a protected n or n^ the " o" or "10" is 
pronounced u or 111 in Desmond, and " on " in Dcsi. 

In Connaught the ordinary short sound of " o " or 
" 10 " is heard in these words : — 

anonn bonn cionn 

cionnc.A6 cionncuig connive 

conpcAbld conncAbxMpc conntAbApUAC 

*oponn pionn -ponn 

ponn pA lon^nA ( = tinA) lonnpAipc* 

lonntAOgAp lonnpAic lonnpuig 

ionnpAit)te lonnuAbAptA lonncAoib 

long lonnpAC lonnp<v6 

pionnc ppionnpA OS^onnlAin 

fppionnldg pppionnlAite ponnpA"0A6 

conn tonnes 



* Sometimes spelled unpAt|tu, 
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(a) bonti, potm, piorm are albO pronounced like boun, foun, fyoun. 
potin, a desire, inclination = yunr) ; -ponn, a tune=ioxm. CionncAc 
is sometimes pronounced ctoncAc (=kyftnthuk) in Desmond. 

67. When a*6 or Ag (accented) is followed by a vowel 
or consonant the diphthong f is produced, likewise when- 
ever ai accented is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
t>, TX j, tfi, + a vowel or liquid the same diphthong is 
produced. 

1 =the " i " in " high" " mine" &c, as pronounced in 
Ireland, except in the north. 



A*6Ainc 


AtiAincin 


A*6Anc 


A"6^nc65 


A^ApC 


A^AfCAfl 


A"6tiAirn 


At>mAT> (CxVOtriAT 


>) A"6LACAim 


A*6fiAim 


A°briACA\m 


At)|\At) 


AibneACA 


AgAlt) 


Aibne 


Aimpg 


AlgtieAf 


Aigte 


AirhletpceAtfiAil 


Aimpi|A 


AirhleAf 


bAt)b 


bAincpeAC 


t>Uv6m 


bUvomAtinAC 


CAlll, CAt)An, 


CAiltpeAt) 


cAt!)Ain 


ca*6aL 


CAirmc 


CAiUxe 


CAiUxeAC 


pAgAim (C, 


ct<v6Aine ?A*6b 


jMgAitu; 


FAjAim) 


PAUL (C Altt) 


P|\Atnnc 


PfAAinncip 


■£At>A\\ 


5A"6flAlb 


5Aibne 


triAi^m 


5fAit)n 


lAigm 


fA§<vo (C. jaaCat)) 


mAtnn^eAn 


|MT)AnC 




(3 RAgAllAig 


fAgAinn 
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j\Ainnc pMttttip fAigjoruifi U£b£ 

fAr6tiitt=sev-irin Desmond and sir in Desi: tn^igifcijA 
(=m-Aif-cif), ^titM^ (=aw-war or our). 

(a) In Ulster, At>A and 454 are pronounced like e 
(sometimes like the German 6) — e.g., A&Mt> = 6-1 ; 
-At)^t\c = 6-u|\c; 54*6^, cUrt-Aipe, fU$*o^ti, jvA*6.AttC, 

(6) In Connaught ,Att>ne=av-ne, 5At£me=gav-ne, &c. 
Atmfif\=am-shir, (Minnc=kan£. 

(c) N.B. — When " ai " occurring in the genitive sing. 
or worn. pi. is followed by a protected liquid the 
diphthong i is not developed. The sound is 1, except 
in Desi and Clare — e.g., cAim (cam) : cpxMnn (cft-ann) ; 
541LL (54U) ; bditl (ball) ; tmiU (t)x\U), &c. ; fxMtt = 

fAlll. 

(d) In Surnames— ^-6^= u : 6T>onn6A'&&, OpogUt^, 
mutv££6a : also in the words, twn<v6 ap and t>unxV6AiMC 
(z^burmf, bunuj\AC) ; buxv6^ = bu-,A ; eALAt>A = AUvf. 

■A'da the old termination of the plural of nouns of the fourth 
declension — 1. The termination i or At is now almost universally 
adopted — e.gr., hiaI-ai instead of m<\t-<yaA. 

(e) There is no diphthong in such words as : l&§&& } 
jMg^il, Se^gAti, &c, in which one of the a's is long. 

68. When ei (short), in a stressed syllable, is followed 
by t), 5, b + a vowel or liquid ; or by a protected liquid, 
the diphthong Ei is produced. Ei differs from i in having 
a little more of an e colour in the beginning of it. 
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eibtin 

geibim 
5eibligmi 
leigeAjMc 
tner6|\e^6 



eitieann 



yei-6it 
geibednn 
Seibte-Ac 
l ei gea r 
tneit>5 



5eibex\nn 

getbij\ 

5|\eitn 

mer6if\ 

ceinn ( = cmn) 

(a) The same diphthong occurs in : — eiflig» eifligim, 
ei^ge , &c. ; -oeirhtn, *oeirhn&AC, -oeirhnigte, &c. ; and 
sometimes in eipc, eipceACc. 

(b) Except when final, eirh is usually pronounced i 
in Desmond, bat Ei in Desi. 

T)eiitie^p seittie-At geirhle^c 

feirh^e feirmf\ geirh^e^ 

fceirhte ceirhe^t 

(c) In Connaught the o and tfi in the above words are 
pronounced like " v " — e.g., etblin (ev-e-leen), geibim 
(like yevim), -oeirhm (devin), -oeirhe^p (devass), geirh- 
\\e&X) (gev-roo), &c. 

69. When " u " accented is followed by 0, X), g, til, 
t, or by a protected liquid, it is lengthened in sound to u. 



■AfVOUg^T)) 


cmrfiAif 


CugAm (C. Cu^m) 


£ugx\€ (C. ClIgAc) 


curh^ 


curhAng 


cutfmAC 


CUtilT)tllg 


CUtAC 


T>UV)A 


T>Ub.A1^C 


t)iibpAp 


T)Utx\6^p 


*OUt^lg 


-QUtflACC 


"OlUC 


lUgA 


tTlAc Curh^ill 


minug(xv6) 


1 mux^A 


flllbxMt 


1UbxX|A 


r«S^ 


u&aU 


UblA 


u'Oacc 


tlg*O^A 
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ti^O£fvc^r ugmuigim t irhA 

vtf\Al t nriAlC i-o t irhtA CU 

The " u " is short in ^ut, rput, au£, (m.=citib). 

70. rh and § sometimes cause lengthening of o. A 
fine-A-6 ought not to be written because the " o " is not 
long naturally, and is not pronounced as 6 in some 
places — e.g., T)omn^ll, comnut-oe, jrogtiArh, comAiple. 
See list given in § 65. In Desi the " o " in these 
words = u ; and the " o " in porti^m, ftorh-AC, &c.,=diph- 
thong " a — ou." 

71. When j, or slender b or tfi, + a vowel comes 
immediately after i, n, or f\, the aspirated consonant is 
silent, but produces the sound of i. 

Aongnp CAj^gAr co inge ^U 

ConAilge -ooitgeAf £ip§e 

jre^pgAil pe^Qgup fTeApgupA 

SAintrie g^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 6 sLdmgAit 

mbe^p mgean muingin 

rntnpgm fuipSe 

b ei|\b e^t)=beipiu 

72. When 1, w or 01 (all short), under tonic accent, is 
followed by a protected liquid, or by *0, b, J + a vowel 
or liquid, the i is lengthened to i ; the " o " and " u " 
are merely broad glides in Desmond. In Desi the 
pronunciation is usually i (§ 67). 

bmn b uifle bur6e^n 

citt cmn cloit>e-Afh 

colli c^oi^e cuibe 
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Cuinn 


cuitte^|M£ 


cuibpeA6 


Cfwinn 


T)li£e 


T)funm 


-ouinn 


*ouibe 


Duibin 


puinn 


yu\t;leA6 


^w6eAt 


£uige.dll 


puinnpeoj; 


pll 


5f\inn 


5uit)e 


im 


impig 


mncinn 


linn (a pool) 


Itntrt 


Unge 


luigexvo 


ttluirhne^C 


muinnci^ 


mrhe 


rmfmeAC 


puimp 


finnce 


flige 


puitie 


ITUc Suittne 


foige^T) 


omCeAlt 


cmn 


fiompe 


fuim 


mm 



(a) In the following words " oi " is pronounced i : — 
f\oinn, fioinnc, -ooirtnn (dhing), poi"6inne (fing-e). 

(b) The following pronouns are not lengthened except in 
poetry : — pnn, linn, ^s^inn (accent on second syllable). 

73. Protected ja never produces a diphthong, but 
lengthens the preceding vowel. 

The following table shows the vowels which are 

lengthened : — 

a is lengthened to a 






•>•> 


o 


11 


)> 


» « 


eA 


?) i 


, a (first c-aoI vowel) 


ei 


>> 


» ei 


01* 


>> 


, oi 


tn* 


99 ; 


in 


A\ 


5J 3 


ai 



* Note that the other liquids when protected lengthen the 
" i " in " oi " and " ui " to i. (§ 72). 
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X)e&\\r\A 


be<\pp 


be^pptA 


bApp 


bopt) 


buipt) 


c&\\n&t> 


ce^pt) 


CAip*oe 


ceip-oe 


coptM 


c^pn^im 


"oeAjinA 


Ve&W 


j:eippt)e 


poipne 


poipne^pc 


^eA\\\\ 


Se^ppfMt) 


metplodc 


meiple^c^p 


opt) 


OpT>Ulg 


pApt)un 


t-A|AlA 


Uipt) 


UplA 


uptdip 


upruugte 


uptdp 



*ooi ppe = -ooippe in Minister, but not in Connaught. 



74. The a and o in tA\\\*& and top]\\ (from ts\\) are 
long ; we have written a pineAt) over the vowels because 
they are long in Munster and Connaught, and p does 
not usually protect p — e.g., peappA, cuippe, upp^, 
poippe, &c. 

A pine^-o ought not to be written over a vowel that is 
long by position (especially when long in only one 
dialect) — e.g., bopt), ce^p-o, b&\\\\, opt), ought not to 
be written bopt), ce^pt), bS\\]\> opt), because the genitives 
of bopt) and op-o are buipt) and uipt) {of. cnoc, cnutc; 
pope, put\\z; sop^, E U} V^^ & c -)> whilst the genitives of 
bop-o, opt) should be boipt), 6ipt)(c/.p pope, fpo^r:; bpCn, 
bpom ; bpot), bpoit); ppot, ppGil, &c). Similarly the 
genitive of ce^pt) is ceipt)e, not ce,\ipt)e. Again, the 
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" a " in b^pf is short when a termination beginning 
with a vowel is added — e.g., bafAf^ib, b&\\\\&, showing 
that the " a " is not naturally long in b^p. 

A still stronger reason for not writing a finest) on a 
vowel that is long by position is that this vowel may 
not be pronounced long in other parts of the country. 
For example : tiptap is pronounced u\kIa\\ in Munster, 
but the " u" is not long in Connaught or Ulster ; hence 
Munster writers ought not to mark the " u " long. 
It may be well to remark here that the spelliag of some 
of the words given in the preceding lists is slightly 
different from the way in which the words are usually 
spelled at present. For example : it is now a common 
practice to omit one of the n's injMinnc, cAinnc, inuinn- 
cip, mumnce.d|r6,A, cionncAC, cionncuig, lonncaoib, 
conncAbAifc, lonncA, &c. This practice ought not 
to be followed, because " c " does not protect single 
" n "-^-e.g. cluinceAfA, cancAin, gemce, spe^nuA, &c. 
The first syllable in cionncd, cionnt;\6, muinnap, 
ionnc.A, conncAb^itAC, &c, is pronounced short in 
some places, but this should not furnish writers with 
an excuse for omitting one of the n's, since the nn is 
the correct spelling, and moreover the words are pro- 
nounced long in other places. 

If every writer is to spell his words in accordance 
with the pronunciation of his own little district, the 
inevitable result will be that in a few years instead of 
having a modern literature we shall have a few hundred 
parochial scrips and scraps that will be read by no one 
outside the writer's own parish. 
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75. The addition of any inflection beginning with a 
vowel will hinder the formation of a diphthong, or the 
lengthening of a vowel. 



Diphthong. 


No Diphthong. 


Diphthong. 


mean 


tne-AllAim 


me.Allc,A 


gleAtin 


gle^nnA 


gle^nncA 


5*11 


gAlt-Alb 


5AllT)A 


OAlll 


CAillim 


CAillce 


cjAom 


cjioniAnn 


cpomtA 


poll 


poller 


police 


Am 


AmwcA 




c^rn 


CAm^im 


OAmpxvo 


SeAll 


ge^tUMm 


ge-Allpvo 


Long. 


Short. 


Long. 


S&AW 


SeAfifiAim 


geAj^t-A 


be-Af\p 


beA\\\\&t> 


be-AfAjipx 


V^W 


peA^A 


jreipjvoe 


lumg 


Uiinge-Ap 


luinsfeoifv 


coill 


coille 


coillce 


pill 


-pilUm 


•pillpvo 


omn 


bmne 




conn 


cm tine 


connc-A 



76. The development of a helping vowel (§ 124) will 

prevent a diphthong, or a long vowel, being produced, 

T)onn£A*6 (=Donn^6^); X)0\\6a ( = x>o\\a66) ; bolj; 

( = bolA5); guijArn ( = 5Uif\tm); ttumnig 

(= J Luimini5); c.Af\n ( = cAfun), &c. 
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77. A diphthong cannot be developed immediately 
beside a long vowel. 

"OiAbAl, bli^t)^in, FiADfUp, fi-A-pa m, T>i^rhAt|\. 
N.B. — The 1 of ^A is always Iong, = i. 

78. A long vowel sound at the end of a word is usually 
shortened by the addition of a grammatical inflection 
beginning with a consonant. 

me, mife 'Ottge, t> li$te 

cu, cur a fcA£tui-6e, fc6Alui"6te 

re, fejrevAn cpicvprui-be, cpiorcui-Oce 

n, rire r^e, r^ce 

ni, neite C|\or6e, c^oi^te 

Likewise with the verbal adjectives of verbs ending in 
i§ : bvMliJte, tnAlluigte, &c. 

CHAPTER X. 
Digraphs. 

79. We have already shown in Chapter VIII. how 
glides are formed, and we have also explained why it is 
not necessary to write the glides in English, whilst it is 
necessary to do so in Irish ; consequently there are a 
large number of digraphs in Irish, for it is frequently 
necessary to join a slender consonant to a broad vowel, 
and vice versa. The digraphs used in Modern Irish are 
ei, eo, ui, it, ui, &e, ai, ia, io, 61, ui, ea, ai, iu, and ei. 
If one of the vowels of the digraph carries a finest) — ■ 
e.g., ai, iu, 6t, &c, there is no difficulty in recognising 
which is the vowel and which the glide ; but when there 
is not a y me&1) the matter is not quite so easy — e.g., in 
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Uom, " o " is the vowel and " 1 " the glide, whilst in 
piop, " 1 " is the vowel and " o " the glide. 

80. Before dealing with the sounds of the digraphs 
and trigraphs in detail it is well to give some drill 
exercises in joining a slender consonant to a broad 
vowel, and vice versa. 

Examples similar to the following should be frequently 
written on the blackboard by the teacher. 

The glides are printed in small type, and the student 
is not to pronounce them. As previously explained 
their sole function is to indicate the broadness or slender- 
ness of the consonants. 



81.(1)0 


(2) 


(3) 


CO 


t>0 


T)0 


<>5 


Oil 


■OeO 


CeO 


DeO 


OR 


0.5 


Oi1l 


OiTl 


cos 


t>ou 


"OOTl 


Ce05 


t>eOR 


■OeOtl 


CO15 


bOiR 


•OOiR 


CeOiS 


t)eOitl 


"OeOitt 


(4) fi 


(5) 


(6) 


5U 


01 


ro 


iis 


r o 


£eO 


5«s 


o.t 


V<51_ 


tiiS 


SeO 


peOt 


5ius 


SeOL 


pOit 


5U1S 


SeOit 


peOit 


5iuise 


SeOXZA 


feOtA 
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(7) 


(8) An 


(9) 4 P 


nO 


Arm 


AflA 


On 


j\Arm 


CAfvA 


nOn 


fAe^nn 


CAijvoe 


neOn 


cpe^nn 


CAijvoeAf 


nOm 


fctAe^nn 


cAifvoeArhAil, 


neOm 


ftf\eAnnc 


cAifvoeArhtACc 


nOinTn 


fcrteAtincAn 


eAfCAtfVDeAr 



fCt^eAnncAn ceoit eAfCAirvT)eArhAil 



82. It has been already pointed out in § 12 that 
there is no single character to represent the first or low 
caoI vowel. The long sound of this vowel is heard in 
the words " father" " rather" " farther" as pronounced 
by country people. The position and shape of the 
tongue necessary for the production of this vowel have 
been already described. The digraphs eA and a\ 
denote the short sound of this vowel when there are 
no disturbing influences due to the consonants. 6a is 
preceded by a slender consonant and followed by a 
broad one, whilst &\ is preceded by a broad consonant 
and followed by a slender one. 



beAn 


ceAt> 


f?eAj\ 


pe^cA 


ceA]\c 


me.An 


ne^pc 


SpeAmA 


SeACA 


meAtA 


Se&l 


fcpe-At) 


geApruyti 


leAC 


ipe&\\\\A 


fpeAl 


teA|\ 


f\eAtA 


fear 


CfieAfM 


leAfA 


Se^n 


peAfA 


SeAlc 


teAti 
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83. In the following cases disturbing influences 
exist : — 

(a) e^, accented, and in first syllable, followed by a 
protected liquid, or by b, rh, and a vowel or liquid is 
pronounced like ou in " house." rh produces a nasal 
diphthong (§ 14). 

le^rhnA^c cle^rhnar* 5e.Arh-A|\ 

ce^nn pe^nn ^te^nn 

Seall me-All c&AnncAfi 

For a long list of words refer to § 60 also to § 75. 

(b) When not in first syllable, e^ followed by b, rh, &c, 
= u. 

•outlle^frAfx tAete>ArhAil pLAtte^m-Ail 

bi6eArhnA6 C|\oit)e^rhAil bneite-Ariin-Ap 

For longer list refer to § 62. 

(c) When ea accented is followed by the broad gut- 
turals e, 5, n$ (the ng not being final — Munster), the e 
is a mere glide and the ,a, if the ea be initial, gets the 
sound of the first a in " cap All," otherwise it gets a 
slightly flatter sound (Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 



eAglA 


eA£At 


eAgl^tf 


e^sxMlfe 


e^Ain 


ceACcAipe 


le^s 


ce^Cc 


cj\e>A6 


be.AC 


ce^6c 


imCe-ACc 


feACAin 


ceAngA 


fe^6c 


fce^6 


ce-AngAil 


ft^e^s^ 



(d) t)eA5=beo5, p eaiap (t.f., Seac)=peoc<\p (eo in -oeoc § 100 («/)), 
In be<vo (C. beA-o), <: e " is the vowel, and " a " the glide; e^Va =s 

AlA, eAlA"OA = aIai. 
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(e) ex\ = i + broad glide in: inge^n,* -ooil^e-Af, 
pAifcCe-Af, inbeA|\, coic£ex*nn(c.<\). Refer to § 71. 

84. £a {unaccented). The e is a glide, and the a— 
the second a in " cap^U, " (Ulster, Munster and 
Connaught). 



A^reA\\ 


feife-Ati 


peife-Atin^ 


cfiei*oeAnn 


AingeAt 


c-Aifi'oe^f 


p^i|\ceAnnA 


A\ZeAtA 


rhitteAf 



A1. 

85. Except in the cases mentioned below, a\, accented, 
has the short sound of the first c^ot vowel, preceded by 
a broad consonant and, followed by a slender one 
(Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 



AigneAt) 


-Aif 


A\Z 


A^eAy 


<Ainm 


Airce-ap 


fA1C 


CA1f 


A1D1§ 


JM1C 


^itinif\ 


-o^inse-Ati 


Ainseat 


Aifce 


c^ifce 



(a) In Ulster, Munster, and Connaught ^i=e in Aip, 
xM$e, aici ; (and in jvaio in Munster and Connaught). 

(6) In Ulster At in the following words :=" e " in " error," " enter:" 
Aijie, FAijie, -AtjijeA-o, bAite, Amm, Aittie, Aimpfi, ramie (Craig). 

* In these words it is not really the eA which = i, but the " helping 
vowel " (§ 124) which develops between the two consonants ; 
thus — "ooiUjeAf, imjeAn, jMittceAf, &c. The helping vowel is 
lengthened by the absorbed silent consonant, and the eA is really 
the broad glide. 
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[c) In the following words " a " is a mere glide, and " 1 *' is the 
vowel in Minister : — 

bain, lAijje, fxM-oe, ^t^ipe, glAine, cAime AjAib. 

ai =i in cfiAinn, 5A1IL, bAitl, -oaiIU Refer to § 67 (c). 

86. &\ following a labial (0, p, m, -p), or a guttural 
gets the sound of the first a in <MpaU, and the " 1 " is 
a mere glide. 

bail bUif b^mne 

b^ite CAibiioit CAi*ofveAm 

CAife CAife^t CAifmi|\c 

jMicCe^r 5AipiT> 5-Aifce 

m^i*oin m-Ait>e rnAipb 

pAi*oi|\ p^ifce adit* 

87. A1 followed by a protected liquid or by tX 5, b+a 
vowel or liquid is pronounced 1= " i " in " high" 

-Aigne-Af tAigtn dibne 

mAig*oeAn fAit)bi|A Cditig 

Aitnfi|\ oditt cdinnc 

bAincfedC f\dinnc sdibne 

For longer list of words refer to § 67. 
(a) In Ulster xm followed by t or g=l. 
(6) In Desmond, 41 =i in f odnonri, |\digedT>, cUM-oedrh. 
fAit)btf and fAi*6b^eAf= sever and seviruss. 
In Desi fAi-Obifv =sir. 

*In Desmond these are pronounced plat, ftAtAp, mat, CAt. 
See §138. 
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88. Ai, unaccented : ^ is a glide, and i the vowel 
(in Ulster, Munster and Connaught). 

otMip tonnAic peAT>.Aif\ 

CAp.Allt 1&X)A]\\ le^£kM|\ 

f0CxM|\ 5 ot)nA1c fe^fAirh 

111. 

89. In this digraph the " u " is always the glide 
and the " 1 " the vowel (in Connaught and Munster). 

binle buille CU115 

cuifte crime cuitm 

cuit) cUntCe cuifv 

puil pumneog 5«it) 

guijAc 5ui|Am ITItupe 

muin tnui|A tnuif\gin 

muile-ann THuijup tuifne 

5111b -otnne puifc 

fuip ctnc tufce 

(a) In Ulster " u " of the digraph "111 " is often the 
vowel, and " 1 " the glide : tnuinnciji, pumneos, puinn- 
feos, -puifeog, cuit>, ctnple, btiit>eAl, btnnim, &c. In 
the following words "1" is the vowel: tnpce, U1I15, 
ctnte, *ofiuim, j\uibe, T)uine, ctnrhne, c^uinn, CU15, 
t)tnlteo5, &c. (Craig). 

90. When 11 1 is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
b, tii, 5, X), + a vowel or liquid, the " u " remains a mere 
glide, but the " 1 " is lengthened to 1. 

H1uirhne^6 btn-6e T)tige 

T)l\mm f l1 S e f tt,rn 

luibe-annA r-ui*6e tuige 
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btn^e^n 


bfuaigeAn 


j?tngteA6 


5tnt>e 


mumnci|\ 


^uinnfeos 


cturhne 


C|Aiofcuit)e 


fce-Altn*6e 



For longer list refer to § 72. 

The " i " of " Hi " is short in f cealui-ote, cjtiofc«f6te, &c, the t 
not being a vowel or liquid. 

(a) btn*6e^c =tMoC ) - r 

v / V Munster, 

buifte^c-A^b^oc^n 

Amuig = Amui in Connaught, but amu in Munster. 

(Second syllable stressed in both cases)* 

10. 

91. In the digraph io, when under tonic accent, *S " 
is the vowel, o the glide, except in the cases mentioned 
below (Ulster, Munster, Connaught) : — 



gtolLA 


pionn-A 


Sior\Amn 


CfUOf 


Uof 


pof 


fllOf 


bioj\ 


mion 


510CA 


miopc-Aif 


pionnx* 


piOfCAt 







f10tlA=:f 1 O ttd. 

92. When 10, under tonic accent, is followed by a 
labial or a guttural, the "i " becomes a glide, and " o " 
the vowel (Ulster, Munster, Connaught). 

tiobdf\ tiob4fwiA6 fioc 

fiop^ pioc iomAi|\e 

tiom ftio6c juocc 

ClOCpVO ClObfUMT) mio<iAi|t 

fciob 5^1054^ 

Also bioUp and (p)iolAft. 
glioc-ap =5t1oc<Af. 
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93. 1o, under tonic accent, followed by a protected 
liquid = iu in Desmond, and ou in Desi. 

lomptnj pionn ^omtA\\ 

lonncAoit) cionncuig lon^tiA ( = utiA) 

lontifAic (6f)cionn pf\iontif\A 

Refer to § 66. 

94. iot) and log — i + " o " glide (Connaught and 
Munster). 

iot)n-A ao^tAic io*6b^ifC 

10*6^1 -oiogAtrAf -oiog^if 

•oiogtA piogA|\ bio-65 

blO^bA £10*6 blOT^AC 

The " 1 " is naturally long in jtio^Ain and -oiojbAil. 

95. In io unstressed, " 1 " is the vowel and " o " 
the glide — e.g., cioco^, mwz6's } pciobct, aonol, 
iom^nui*6e, 5iob65^£, &c. Uiotnim = comiin {i.e., 
broad c). 

1on^T) = meat) (old Ir. irixvo) ; ciormuf = coniip 

(cA+ionnuf). 

Oi. 

96. The digraph 01 has three distinct sounds, viz. :— 

(1) o followed by a slender consonant. 

(2) 1 preceded by a broad consonant. 

(3) e preceded by a broad consonant. 

It is very difficult to formulate definite rules to direct 
the student which pronunciation is to be given in a 
particular case. The following, however, may be of 
some assistance : — 

(a) After gutturals (including i), or when followed by 
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two different consonants (one may be silent owing to 
aspiration) the pronunciation is generally o. 

fcoit coifoe coif *ooific 

toic foipote coicceAnn *ooit5e^f 

loifc fOilbi|\ T)OitDt|A botcc 

(b) When followed by ja or another consonant and 
slender vowel the sound is usually 1 in Munster, but in 
Connaught the pronunciation is e in almost all cases, 
excepting rule (a). 



foinex\nn 


C01|A 


01 1\ 


-poijvaAnn 


cotnne 


fottis 


•oome^nn 


ome 


C01|\ 


oile-Arh.Ainc 


f01|A 


foimif 



(e) In many words rules (a) and (b) will conflict, the 
pronunciation is then variable. In the following list 
the letters in brackets give the sound of the 01 : — 

goile (o or 1) c|\oife (1, e) cf\oit)ce (1) 

01^15 (o, e) 501T) (1, e) coice (o, e) 

c|\oit) (o, e) t^oig (1) glome (1) 

Cfoice-Ann (e) coin (1) foite^c (o) 

coil (o, e) coitle (1) boicce (o) 

boif (o) T)Oi|Ae (e) coifceim (1) 

oi|\e^T) (i, e) otbpe (e) j\oim (e); C 

•poitm (o) coi^ce (0) |\oim (1) ; tTI 

97. 01 followed by a protected liquid =i in Desmond, 
but 1 in Desi. 

coilt coimpg |\oimpe clomn moill 

Eefer to § 72. 
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(a) 01 = t, in |\oinnc, •ooirhin,* poigne, poigm, 
teAC-ott)|\e, coicti*6e^f. 

98. oit) and oig (not final) =i (usually). 
c|A0i , 6e oi*6£e on^e^n 
Coi*o£e ipcoi"66e 5foit)e 

99. oi unstressed = unstressed e, or 1. 
oil&dn oilexxrhdinu oif\e^mru\6 
oi"oe^6^f (§ 52 (4)) oifie^Cc^r 

eo 

100. In this digraph the " o " is always the vowel, 
and, except in a very small number of words, gets its 
long sound — i.e., 6 (except in Ulster). The e is a very 
audible glide (resembling the English sound of " y "). 
The " e " is not heard when initial, or when it follows p 
In Ulster "e" is likewise the glide, but the "0" = 
" o " in " lord;' " adorns &c. (§ 12 (c)). 

ceo 

■oeo 

eot^f 

feot 

peotA 

*o|Mfeo5 

(a) The " " is short in *oeo£, eoCAip, feo, and in 
Connaught, feomfiA. As there are very few words in 
which the digraph eo is pronounced short, it is not 
necessary to mark the " " long. 

* In Desmond bn and irin often produce the sound of 115 — e.g., 
Suiotie = Suin5e ; -ooirhin, quasi ■ooimti =1 dhing; Aibm' = in5i; 



beo 


ceo 


ceoj\A 


6o£x\ri 


yeox) 


ceol 


*oeo|A 


feorrifiA 


leof\ 


puireog 


eot 


5eot>xyo 
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111. 
101. In this digraph the " 1 " is always a glide, and 
" u " in the vowel ; so that its sound is simply u (short) 
preceded by a slender consonant (Ulster, Munster and 
Connaught). 

ptuc pudA-6 

pliuc z\\ui6 

(pr.1 



itroit 



pitJCAim 
ouS(S = bintn.) 

1UCA1|A 



.inmu, C. 



AO. 



102. This digraph has simply the sound of e preceded 
and followed by a broad consonant. After labials the 
sound resembles " we." 

5-AOt c^ol 

t)AO^ 5^oc 

tn^ot tMo$,Al ( = b^ol) 

JMOb^f ( = £A0|\) Ao*6 



xxon^ 

|MOf\ 

oaoc 
tn^o|\ 

px\0|\ 

fMOt^fA 

-AOfC^k 

Uog 
c^oftac 



gtAOt) C-AOb 

Aon .aonAc 

AOt T)^Ol 

b-aot c^0|\ 

but c^o|\A = cuipe. 

In Ulster ao is pronounced hke 6 in German, but u 
is also frequently heard. 

103. This digraph has not quite so open a sound as 
the " a " in " tan," " b^n," &c, nor so flat a sound as 
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the " a " in Maggie (i.e., the long sound of the first caoL 

vowel, § 12 (a)). The " e " shows that the preceding 

consonant must be slender. 

ftein oitein mille^n 

cife^ti c^ipte^n cmeit 

rmtfe^n (§144) SeSn 

coime-At) = cima*o (§ 12). 

104. When e^ is followed by *6 or g it is pronounced 
a (§ 12) or a. 

b|\e^g bfieigtAcc me^*6on 

me^t) critic fpte^"6c-Af cne^yo 

6a or eu. 

105. Both these digraphs represent the same sound, 
and the first one (i.e., 6a) has been adopted by the 
Gaelic League as it represents the sound of the digraph 
in Connaught and in Ulster — viz., 6 followed by a broad 
glide ; and as en does not denote the Munster sound 
better than 6a, 6a should be accepted as the standard 
spelling. 

(a) In Munster the sound is generally i-e-A — i.e., the 
long sound of i followed by the sound of eA in ipeA\\, 
teAti, be^n, &c. There is practically equal stress on the 
two vowels ueA. 

me\4f\ ?6A\y i6Af 

6at>a6 T>eAin 6ax>avi 

ipeAX> toe^p bfie-Ati 

(6) Before gutturals, labials, and I, the sound varies 
between ueA and Ua (second a in capaII), while there 
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is a tendency to put the tonic accent on the second 
vowel. 

fce\Al peAC t>&Al 

6A"6monn (6amon) ; often pronounced y^mon. 
In veAj; and ce*vo the stress on the second vowel is 
very marked. 

(c) When grammatical inflections are added the 
sound usually = e — e.g., me^p (= mi-e^p), but 
meApAnnA (= me-p^nn^), also spelled meipeAtin^ 
peADjr<v6 (= f:6-UAc), &c. 

106. Ae = e preceded by a broad consonant ; as the e 
in this digraph is always long it is unnecessary to write 
a pinexvO on it. 

lAe Cfvaen 5x\e*6ex\l 

5^et)eAtd6 (5^0-6^1^6) Aep (broad p) 

ei. 

107. In Modern Irish the vowel e occurs only at the 
end of words — e.g., txaile, me, lile, f eAmpoige, &c. : in 
all other positions the digraph ei is used instead of e, 
and ei instead of e. The normal sounds of ei and ei 
are exactly those of e and e respectively (§12, c } d, e). 

When ei (stressed) is followed by *o, g, £>, + a 
vowel or liquid ; or by a protected liquid the diphthong 
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Ei is produced (§ 68). In Desi rh, in addition to the 
above, produces this diphthong. 



eifte-Att 




pencil 






leige^p 


leige-ap-AC 




rneitiin 






mei*65 


meit)|Aexx6 




etblin 






5f\eirc 


T3eirhe^p 




5eirfi|\eAi) 










For 


longer list refer to 


§ 


68. 





108. In the following words ei is pronounced " 1 " in 
Munster. 

"oeipip *6etne^\p ceine 

neix) ftneis ptneisin 

peicpinc E em meiCit 

•oeitne^p meipne-AC, peite-arti 

leinb=tmb or tenti. 

tei5inc = ti5inc or leogAinu (eo short, § 100 (a)). 

(a) In Ulster ei=i in the following words : meipce, 
5f\eim, eite beipc, ceitf\e, lei^im, *oeirheAp, senfifxeA-O 

(Craig). 

109. In the following words " t " is pronounced like 
" e," in Munster:— 

Licifi (=leicift), licipe^C, UzeA\\*6A t cinne^p, pile. 

1A. 

110. In the digraph ia, 1 is always the stressed vowel, 
and gets the full sound of i (§ 12), whilst the a is always 
unstressed, and consequently equals the second a in 
" CAPAIU" (M. U. & C). 
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pAl 




cmU 




Cf\1Att 


5fi^ti 




t)|AiAn 




fiAn 


piAtl 




fiAT) 




IAD 


rw 




HiArh 




tiAtn 


TJlA 




biA*6 




miAn 


(a) T)ia (used with ttiAin, tY)Aif\c, 


&0.) = 


=T>e\ 


(6) In the 


phrase 


"tha fte&t&-Y&, 


" *01A 


= t>e. 


(c) Cia is 


pronounced (and now usually written) ce 



HA. 

111. In this digraph, as in the last, both vowels are 
distinctly heard, but " u " gets the stress of the voice, 
and has its long sound — viz., u ; a has its unstressed 
value (M. U. and C). 

ctiAn 5«At jtuah 

fUAf AntlA^ Umc 

Iua£ £Ua£c UAfAt 

CttlAf UACCAJV t)UA£Altl 

CUAC fCUAt) CUAtAf 

bftiAd 
(a) tlA in surnames = (u in Kerry, sometimes) : 

tlA X)AlAlg. 

(6) In Munster uAin the words nuAt) and rmA-tiACc is 
pronounced 6: tipua Aon fceAl nuA"6 ( = n6) a^ac ? 

112. The digraphs ai, a!, 6i, io, ui, and iu present no 
difficulty as the vowel carrying the finest) always 
gets its full long value, and the other vowel is a mere 
glide. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Trigraphs. 

113. The following trigraphs are employed in Modern 
Irish. — viz., e^i, e^i, iai, uai, eoi, tui, ^ei, and ufo. 

114. This trigraph is employed to denote the long 
sound of the first c^ol vowel — i.e., the " a " in 
" Maggie " (§ 12). As the " e " and " 1 " shew, it is 
both preceded and followed by a slender consonant. 

pterin (ple^g-Ain) cai pterin oite<Ain 

aticeAin cipe^m milte^in 

tmtpeain (§ 144) 6e^m (Se^g^tti) 

eAi. 

115. This trigraph represents the short sound of the 
previous one. It differs from e^ and ai (both of which 
also represent this sound) in the fact that it is both 
preceded and followed by a slender consonant. It 
occurs in very few words. 

5e^icipe, me-Aig, ce^if (gen. of ce-Ap, lit. form = 
ce^p^); exMpc (gen. of e^pc), pe^iC (gen. of 
paaC). 

1A1. 

116. In this combination the first " i " has its full 
value of i, whilst the second " 1 " has its unstressed 
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value. The only function of the a seems to be to 
denote in writing the separation of the two distinct 
sounds of " 1 ." 

fjAMin fUAin fcixMn 

tiffin 'LiAimin 

(a) In Munster, t>\m*6, and all the phrases got from 
this word, are usually pronounced vue^—e.g., t 11*01 Ait) = 
1 ni-e-5. 

117. The sound of this trigraph is usually " u-i," the 
1 getting its unstressed value ; but the sound " u-e " 
is also heard. 

cuAiti -puxMfi pi Aim 

(a) In Ulster and Connaught uxm followed by *6 or 
g is pronounced C1-1 (hke " ewy " in " dewy "). In 
Munster the 1 would not be usually lengthened in such 
a case, but the *6 or g would be sounded as 5. 

cptiAit), u-Atg, tuiAi^, bUAi"6, 6uxM"6. 

(b) In the words pmu-Ain, ptnuAince, fmtiAinim, &c. y 
the u&i =ui (u being a mere glide). They are now usually 
written ftriAOin, pn<Aowce, &c. 

eoi. 

118. This trigraph in Connaught and Munster has 
always the sound of o preceded and followed by a 
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slender consonant. The " e " glide is very marked, 
except when it is initial or follows p. 

In Ulster eoi is pronounced like the " o " in " lord," 
" adorn" &c, preceded and followed by a slender 
consonant. 



DeoifA 


peojt 


ceoit 


peoip 


neoin 


mneoin 


■oeoip 


gleoice 


ptnnneoig 


t)fifeoi5 


feoit 


bjieoite 



AOL 

119. This trigraph gets the sound of i, preceded by 
a broad consonant, in Connaught and Munster. After 
a labial the sound is like " wee." 

In Ulster, the sound is that of ao in that province 
(viz., German 6) followed by a slender consonant. 

fOAOit c^oil -|Moip"oin 

-Aoif Aoine Aoipe 

c^oi*oe "OAOine CAOiti 

fMoipfe *o^oifife Aoijvoe 

120. In Munster, ^oi in the following words = e, 
preceded by a broad consonant. 

n^oi caoi jMoipexMfi 

nAoirh jmoi (slender -p) f aoi 

'OAOI 
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itn, 

121. This trigraph = u preceded and followed by a 
slender consonant (Connaught, Ulster and Munster). 

fciui|\ Sitn|\ 5iuipe 

Sitiifcif citiin ft«iriei[\ 

Aei. 

122. This trigraph occurs in only one or two words — 
e.g., Aeif\ (= e + slender j\), the gen. of x\e|\ (broad f\). 

trio. 

123. This trigraph has been introduced into Irish 
writing only very recently. The Literary spelling of 
this trigraph is g^tl (401 being employed later). The 
sound is 1 preceded by a broad consonant (§ 71). The 
final l is broad in Desmond (hence the spelling trio), 
but slender everywhere else, consequently the literary 
spelling g^it had better be retained. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
termination -5A1L is employed to form verbal nouns 
from many verbs expressing sounds made by the 
mouth and speech organs ; also from verbs expressing 
sudden actions. 



StAtngAiL 


fn^sS^a 


peA-og^Ml 


fmusjAit 


fCf\e><vog^il 


OAbgAll 


pufg^il 


t)jAA£gAlt 


St^SS^l 


T)twsncg,AiL 


gosgxMt 


£LAfpgAll 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Combination of the Consonants. 

The Helping Vowel. 

124. There are certain combinations of consonants 
which do not coalesce, so that a short vowel (broad or 
slender, according as the consonants are broad or 
slender) must be pronounced between them. 

The following are the combinations which do not 
coalesce ; — 

Lb 



en nc 

t£ tm 

fufi p£ 

50pm ( = 5<>[\om) 
5111pm ( = 5uipim) 

opm -Apm 

,Ainm capn 

*oopn Alb-A 

peapb peipb 

T e, rS e cnoc 

5n6 b-Atb 

T>op6A m^pb 
-Atpug-Atf* ( = -At^pu) xMp^e-AT) 



nb 
tm 
pn 
nm 



pb 
pm 
tn 



cotm ( = colotn) "oe-Aps (-oe-Apos) 
cuilm( = cutlim) -oeip5(=:T)eipt5) 



Copm-Ac 

copn 

bopb 

peaps 

cne-Ap 

T)onnc-A*6 

-Aiune 

m-Ap^At) 



*At|i«5A-6 before the words iti-oe, and ^mAtiAc is always pro- 
nounced Afivi, this spelling might be adopted with advantage. 

G 
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125. There is always a helping vowel between j\ and n 
when the n is final — e.g., conn, cann, T>ofin, &c. ; but 
when the n is not final the helping vowel does not 
usually occur. In this case the f is protected, and the 
preceding vowel is lengthened — e.g., veApriA, be^ntix*, 
OAtuiAti, &c. See § 73. 

126. A very short helping vowel is heard between 
all the consonants and slender n : cn£, bne^g, bnif, 
cniop, cni, pne^b, spun, ST^ e ^r^ *o^r eo 5- 

127. In Munster the termination (t& or te) of the 
verbal adjective (past participle) is often joined to the 
stem in verbs of the first conjugation ending in c, 5, 
c, and p, by means of a helping vowel. The helping 
vowel in these cases is invariably slender. 

The reason for this peculiarity is that the verbal adjective in 
these cases is formed on analogy with verbs belonging to the second 
conjugation. 

ActA (=AZMte) ceAptA ( = ce^ptnte) 

meA^ctA ( = me>Af5uite) zA^tA ( = evince) 
neAfctA pMpcte 

ZAtZtA X)ACtA 

^lACtA leA^tA 

The " V which we have written with the helping vowel " 1," 
is a mere glide. 

(a) There is usually no helping vowel in tu^tA and rojyCA, but 
there is in ce&x>i& (usually spelled cexvoui jte). 

128. In the following combinations one of the con- 
sonants is absorbed by the other, and a single con- 
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sonantal sound results. This must not be confounded 
with eclipsis, which happens only to the initial consonant 
of a word. 

•on = tin : ceAT)tiA, Se<vonA, m^wne. 

*ol = U, : codUvo, C0T)lAim, J?6dIa, 11 0*01415. 

In = tt : olna, cotn^, ^ilne, AiLne^cc. 

n^n = n : con^n^rh, ton^nA. 

tng =lorn: Cu^tlnge (in Co. Meath), pr. civile or 
cu^ine. 

129. When a word ends in -o, the -o is silent before an 
inflection beginning with c — e.g., cfieix>ce, cj\eiT)ceAp, 
ce\\"oca, T)piiit)ceA]i, 50iT>ce, *oe^jirhAT)CA, p£mceAp, 
fmeiT)ce, Cf\oit)ceAf\. 

130. In Ulster, b or rh final following a liquid (or vowel) 
in monosyllables is silent, but it lengthens the helping 
vowel to u : c<vpE> (cajui), teanb (leanu), 5^0 (s-A^u), 
triAfb (m^|\u),fe^b (fe^u), t^tfi (La-u), cn-am (cjva-u)> 
fUAb (rti-«). 

Assimilation of tAND tl. 

131. In Munster when 1 and n are followed by f\, they 
are usually assimilated and become silent, but, neverthe- 
less, a diphthong is developed in the preceding vowel. 

f OAnnfVArh (= fcabfwh or fCAbn-tvA*o). 
•oe^Utwh (= *oeAb|wh or *oe^Arh). 
b-AinjAiogAin (=bAbpion). 
loeAtlttAriiAC (=t>eAb|UJc). 
b An tarn (=bAblAtn). 
bjiAnjAAt) (=b|\Ab|AA), 
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rig. 

132. As already explained the combination n$ in 
such words lon^, tin^ f e ^ n 5> &c, is a simple con- 
sonantal sound, and should therefore be represented by 
a single character. In the following words, however, 
ns does not get its ordinary sound: — t^r^ap [=^tAnA^ 
in Munster, t&r\&£&\* in Connaught); longn^ (M. = unA, 
C.=ion^); lon^^nc^f (M.==tinu^p, C. = ioncAp) ; lon^An- 
c>ac (M. = tinc^c ) C. = Tonc>Ac); pupping (Des. = p4ppe^5 
or pAifipm^); congn^rh (= cunarh) ; conj^nc^C 
( = cuncAc) ; CApp-Ain^ (Des.=cAf\fVA5, capfiAc) j ^tctnn- 
51m (=,Ac£tnnim) ; cuiptins (Des. = cuif\li5). 

133. In Ulster when a word ends in " n " and the 
following word begins with -o, the -o is pronounced n. 

Aon -ouine is pronounced Aon nuine 
fex\n-T)uine ,, ,, pexMi-ntnne 

aov\ *oeof\ ,, ,, Aon neop 

f c, f p, and pc. 

134. C, p, and c are always voiced (i.e., are pro- 
nounced 5, t>, t>) after p , except when they are final. 
The student may convince himself of this by placing 
the forefinger on the pharynx while pronouncing such 
words as : — pcex\l, fc<U, p p^pAn, &c, or the words 
school (p^ut), speak (pbic), &c. The vocal chords will 
be felt to vibrate for the consonant after p. 

As, however, pc, yp 9 pc is the usual* spelling, as no 

* Except in the case of pg, which for some time has been the 
accepted spelling. As, however, p-o and pb have never bean usual 
it is illogical to insist on retaining pj, while rejecting pb and p-o. 
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mistake can possibly arise by using them, (for the 
consonant after p can be kept unvoiced only by a 
strong effort), and as they have been adopted as the 
standard spelling in " The Irish Text Society's 
Dictionary," it is better to let them stand, than to alter 
them to f5, fb, ft). 

mn and Cn. 

135. In Connaught and Ulster the combinations mn 
and cn are always pronounced mf\ and cfi. 

mriA is pronounced in Connaught and Ulster mfVA 
cnoc „ „ cpoc 

cno „ „ c|\6 

cn-drh ,, „ cjvAfh 

Effects of the sound of n. 

136. The various aspirated consonants, which get tee 
sound of n — viz., t, f, p in terminations of verbs, and 
slender c, unvoice* the consonant beside them — i.e., 
they change the sound of b into that of p, v (b, rh) into 
p, 5 into c, andt) into c ; they also unvoice the liquids— 
e.g., n^orfi is pronounced uaov, but if -tA be added, the 
t ( = n) unvoices the rh, and v\AomtA is pronounced 

X\A01£A. 

SAotrfiA\\ (=5Aop^fi). leAbtA (=leApA). 

UorfttA ( = V\o\:a). *oeipbfiur\ (="Ofe-|:uf). 

* When we say that a letter is unvoiced, we mean that the vocal 
chords do not vibrate for its production, and consequently the cor- 
responding voiceless letter is the result. See § 16. 
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fC|tfOOC,A (=rqtiOpA). 

137. In suet words as qtf, c|U)ig, r^e^r, & c -> ti 16 
liquids are voiced ; but they are not voiced in a t|\i, a 
tf\oig, a fle-Af ; AitfAige, &e. 

138. A peculiar feature of Desmond Irish is that 
the letters which get the sound of ti suppress the slender 
vowels beside them, provided the slender vowel is part 
of a digraph or trigraph — e.g., myitis pronounced rr\At, 
and consequently the plural form m^ite is pronounced 

THAt A, CA\t = CAt, £tAlt = IplAt, fUMt&df = fU\t-Af, 

*onoice,<yo = T)t\otA*o, *ooiceAtt = votAll, *oiceaU= 

T)1COl,t *0^ fl6eAX)J= *OAtAX). 

AtAip is pronounced A\t\p. 

These words ought not to be spelled as they are 
pronounced in Desmond, because the Desmond pro- 
nunciation of these words is very different from that of 
the rest of the country. 

Eclipsis. 

139. Eclipsis is the term used in Irish Grammar to 
denote the suppression of the sound of certain Irish 
consonants (when initial) by prefixing others ; both, 
consonants are written, but only the first — i.e., the 

* It is only when the p is sounded as h that it unvoices the preceding 
consonant. 

•f The sound of h is independent of the law CaoI t,e caoI. See § 49. 

% The literary spelling is x)Afici-o — i.e., slender x> ; but the *o is 
broad in both Munster and Ulster. 
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eclipsing one, is pronounced — e.g., gc^paU is pro- 
nounced s^pAll. 

p is eclipsed by b 



c 
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>> 
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•>■> 
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*0 
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n^ (only n is written.) 



140. In the Table of Consonants given in Chapter V. 
the letters p, c, and c occur in the first column, under the 
heading " Voiceless Stops," whilst b, t>, and 5 are found 
in the second column — the " Voiced Stops." p occurs 
in the third column under the heading " Voiceless 
Spirants," while b is in the fourth column — " Voiced 
Spirants." 

The eclipsing letters for b, -o, and 5 (viz., m, n, ng) 
all occur in the fifth column — the " Nasal Liquids." 

141. Eclipsis may, therefore, be more scientifically 
defined as "The voicing of the initial consonant of an 
Irish word, if it be voiceless, or the nasalising of it, if it be 
already voiced." 

142. It has been already pointed out in the Irish 
Grammar that the letter " p " cannot be eclipsed — a fact 
that is still questioned by some writers. A glance at 
the Table of Consonants will show that there is a gap 
in column 4, where the sound of " z," — i.e., the voiced 
sound of " p," should occur. The voiced sound of " f " 



does not occur in Irish, therefore the letter "p " cannot 
be eclipsed.* We likewise stated in the Grammar that 
" 5 " is eclipsed by " tig," although " n " is the letter 
used in writing (both letters then getting the sound of 
" ng). A glance at the Table drawn up on phonetic 
principles shews that 5 is eclipsed by 115, not by n. 

Syncope. 

143. One of the characteristics of spoken Irish is the 
shortness of the words, Words of more than four or 
five syllables are seldom met with. The two methods 
employed in Irish for keeping the words short are 
Syncope and Metathesis. 

Syncope may be described as the telescoping of a 
word, whenever a grammatical inflection or a suffix 
commencing with a vowel is added. A short vowel or 
digraph in the last syllable of a word of more than one 
syllable is usually elided and the consonants brought 
together whenever the word is lengthened. The 
bringing together of the consonants frequently results 
in one of them becoming silent (§ 128), or else a short 
helping vowel may develop. 

mAt*otn gen. sing. = mai'one (pr. mdinne) 
Ccvc^tp ,, = (Mtftdc (pr. cAtAyi&t) 

olarm „ = oln^ (pr. olh) 

otxAifi „ = oibfe (pr. oibif\e) 

col^nn ,, = coin a (pr. coLLa) 

* The sound of p is sometimes suppressed and c is prefixed \ 
but c cannot be the eclipsing letter of p, and moreover, this replacing 
of the sound of p does not follow the rules for Eclipsis (Irish Grammer 
§26). 
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foLAip nom. pi. = foitfe (pr. foilfe, M.) 

t)o^f ,, = t)oipfe (pr. -oodfvre, M.) 

mnif pres. tense == intifim (pr. innfim, M.) 

cot)Ait „ = cot>LAim (pr. coltaim) 

Lab-Aip ,, = lAb|\<Mm 

ofCxMt ,, = ofctAim 

1peA\\&mMl abs. noun = fre^t^rhtdcc 
Aoibinn „ = AOibneAp 

Metathesis. 

144. Metathesis is the transposition of letters or 
syllables in a word. Such transposition is common in 
Munster Irish, either to facilitate pronunciation, or 
else to prevent the development of a " helping vowel," 
and thus the words are kept short. 

cuisine (pr. cuifginc). cui5ponn<\c (pr. cuifsion- 
peicfinc (pr. pifginc). nx\c). 

cx\ini5P nc (P r - c ^ i r l r5 1nC )- trntfe^cc (milfex\cc), mil- 
e-AgtAife (e^SxMlfe). fe^n (mifLe^n). 

*oeif\bpu[\ (■of\e--pu|\). *oeAfAbftAC4itt (r>\\e-teA\\). 

COVAltA ( — C0*0l-AC4 = xMtjAlge (^1|\tl Or xMC1f\i). 

COlL-ACd). UflCUjA (fUC^f\). 

qw;n6n,A (cjwitbnA).* ^itnigim (^mtim). 
cioptnuig (cfitomuig). -ppio|\A*o (fpf\it)). 

Conr\&6 (cnoc). x\pfot6i*o (^fpoloiT)). 

biopin (bfiein). 

* CjiAcnona, in Desi ; ufiacnonA in Kerry. 
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<&§a, river, 60, 
AbAc, dwarf, 60. 
AbAmn, dat. of AbA } 60. 
AbjtAn, song, 14, 60. 
aca, at them, 57. 
A-oAinr, kindling, 67. 
At>4ncA, kindled, 67. 
a-oajic, a horn, t>7. 
A-oAjtcos, a cornicle, 67. 
a-oa^c, a pillow, 67. 
AT)AfCAfi, a halter, 67. 
A-obAji, cause, 67 (note). 
A*6lACAim, I bury, 67. 
A-omA-o, timber, 67. 
Ax)rjACAtm, I bury, 67. 
A-oriAim, I enkindle, 67. 
a-c-jia-6, adoration, 67. 
AX)|tAim, I adore, 67. 
Aeji, air, 106. 
A5, at, 57. 
a^aid, at ye, 85 (c). 
ajait), face, 67. 
AjAinn, at us, 72 (6). 
A^ur, and, 52 (1). 
Aibij, ripe, 85. 
Aibne, rivers, 67. 
AibneACA, rivers, 67. 
aici, at her, 85 (a). 
Ai$e, at him, 85 (a). 
AigneA-o, mind, 85. 
Ai^neAf, argument, 67. 
Aijte, of a face, 67. 
Atlne, beauty, 128. 
AitneACc, beauty, 128. 
AimleAf, disadvantage. 52 (6), ( 
Aimleir-ceAiriAit, lazy, 67. 
Aimpj, procure, aim at, 67. 
Aimr-iji, time, weather, 67. 
Ain$eAl angel, 84. 



Ainm, name, 85, 124. 

Ainnift, a maiden, 85. 

Ai|i, on, on him, 85 {a). 

Aifie, attention, 85 (b). 

AiftgeA-o, money, 124. 

(&\\) Air, back (adv.), 85. 

^ 1 f ei t l S e » resurrection, 52 (6). 

Airce, a gift, 85. 

Ai r io 3> restitution, 52 (6). 

AifceAji, journey, 84, 85. 

aic, funny, 85. 

AiceACA, places, 84. 

AiceAf , fun, pleasure, 85. 

Aicne, knowledge, 85 (6), 124. 

Aitni^im, I recognise, 144. 

Ait|nje, repentance, 137, 144. 

AlbA, Scotland, 124. 

Am, time, 60. 

AtnAT)An, fool, 58. 

AmAnncA, pi. of aid, time, 52 (2). 

AmAin, only, 36. 

AiriAfic, sight, 60. 

Am Af, a mercenary, 60. 

AiriAfCA-p, bark (of a dog), 60. 

AmtAit), thus, 60. 

ArhfiAn, a song, 14, 60. 

AmfiAr-, doubb, 60. 

Amu -6a, astray, 60. 

Amtnj;, outside, 69 (a). 

An, the, 56. 

AnaLl, over (to this side), 60. 

Anbtiuit, broth, 52 (6). 

AnpA, terror, 20 (e). 

Ann, in it, 60. 

AnnpA, beloved, 60. 

AnnrAcc, dearness, 60- 

Annpn, there, 55, 

Annpo, here, 55. 

Ann rut), yonder, 55. 
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Atiotiti, over (to that side), 66. 
ArnjAf, down (from above), 111. 
Ao"6, Hugh, 102. 
doiftimi, pleasant, 36 (<?), 143. 
AototieAf, pleasure, 36 (e) t 143. 
Lottie, Friday, 119. 
Aoitvoe, height, 119. 
Aoif, age, 119. 
Aon, one, 102. 
Aot, lime, 102. 
AotiAC, a fair, 102. 
AotiAjt, alone, 102. 
-Aotijuf , Aonghus, 71. 
Aop, people, folk, 102. 
Aor-cA, aged, 102. 
Apr*ot6i*o, absolution, 143. 
aji, our, 33. 
ajiaii, bread, 53. 
AjiAin, gen. of AfiAti, 24. 
-AjiDAfi, corn. 63. 
Ajt^oAii, a height. 58. 
ajvou (ujax)), raising, 69. 
aji-oocat), I shall raise, 37 (a). 
a jim, an arm, 124. 
Aft-o, high, 33. 
AjirAi-6. ancient, 26 (g). 
Apt, Arthur, 33. 
Af, out of it, 58 (5). note. 
AfCAtt, arm -pit, 58 (5). 
Ar, a swelling, 33. 
acaiji, father, 138. 
Atcumje, request, 132. 
Arcttingtm, I request, 132. 
Afcjt ujax), change, 124. 
Art a, swollen, 127. 
ACcuiftfe, weariness, sorrow, 
52 (6). 

t)^, cows, 33. 
bAbos, doll, 58. 
bAc, hindrance, 33. 
bActA, hindered, 127. 
bACAC, lame, a beggar, 52 (4). 
OACA15, gen. of bACAC, 52 (4). 
bAcAnn, (he) hinders, 58. 
bA-6, affection, 38 (/), Ex. 
b<vo, boat, 33. 
bAt)6|tA, of a boatman, 58. 
OA-ob, raven, 36 (d), 67. 



bAjun, bacon, 58. 

bAiDin, a little boat, 43, 52 (3). 

bAit, blessing, 86. 

bAtte, town, 85 (b), 86. 

bAiteocAttt, you will gather, 

37 (a). 
bAiligce, gathered, 77. 
bAitt s of a limb, 85 (c). 
bAin, gen. maso. of bAti, white, 

24 
bAtn, cut, take, 85 (c). 
bAimie, milk, 86. 
bAm^ioJAn, queen, 52 (6), 131. 
bAincpeAC, widow, 67. 
bAto, dumb, stammering, 124. 
bAtt, limb, 60. 
bAlU, wall, 52 (1). 
bAn, white, 33. 
bAtibA, one of the ancient names 

for Ireland, 36 (d), 63. 
bAnnlAtri, cubit, 131. 
bAncpAct;, woman -folk, 60. 
bAnui^, whiten, 52 (2). 
oaojaI, danger, 102. 
baor-, foolishness, 102. 
bAot, silly, 102. 
bA|t, your, 36(c). 
bAfifi, bop, 73. 
bAjtuog, a grip, 58. 
bar-, death, 33. 
bAj\ palm of the hand, 33. 
bAf a, plural of bAf, 58. 
be ac, bee, 83 (c). 
beAg. little, 83 (d). 
beA^An, few, 53. 
beat, mouth, 105(b). 
beAn, a woman, 82. 
beAnn, a jot, summit, 60. 
beAm>ACu, blessing, 52(4). 
beAnntaij, salute, bless, 52(4). 
beAjinA, a gap, 73. 
beAjtfi, cut, shave, 73. 
beAtiftA-o, cutting, 75. 
beAjijitA, cut, shaven, 73. 
beAf, a custom, manner, 105. 
berni, a stroke, 33. 
beijibeAb, boiling, 63. 
beifit, two persons, 108 (a). 
beo, alive, 36, 100. 
beoiti, beer, 118. 
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bi, be, 33, 36. 

biA-6, food, 110. 

btiiti, melodious, 72. 

bicobA, a foe, 94. 

biox>5, start, 94. 

biox>5AC, sprightly, 94. 

biolAfi, water cress, 92. 

bioft, a spit, stake, 91. 

biojiAn, a pin, 53, 144. 

bit), they are, 33. 

btm, I am, 33. 

bi|t, you are, 33. 

btteAthnAc, rascal, 62. 

bUvom, flame, blaze, 67. 

blA-omAtmAC, boastful, 67. 

btAip , of taste, 86. 

bUntit)A|i, flattery, 60. 

bluvoam, year, 77. 

bo, cow, 33. 

box>Afi, deaf, 64. 

box>|iA-6, deafening, " bother- 
ing," 36(a). 

boj, soft, 33. 

boicu, poor, 48, 96 (a). 

boif, dat. of bof, a palm, 96 {c). 

boitttin, a little road, 26 (/). 

botj, a belly, 76. 

borm, sole of the foot, 66. 

bofidth-A, Born, 62. 

bojtb, violent, 124. 

bofvo, a table, 73. 

bfiAcjAit, croaking, 123. 

bfiA-oAn, a salmon, 52 (3), 53. 

bjiArmj\AX), tripod, 131. 

(50) bttAt, for ever, 40 (a). 

bpeAj, a lie, 105 (b). 

bfieAJ, fine, 104, 126. 

bjteAstAcc, fineness, beauty, 104. 

b^eAti, foul-smelling, 105. 

btieiteAirinAr, judgment, 52 (a), 
62. 

bpeoi(-6)ce, sick, 118. 

b|iiAn A i5, gen. of t>tiiAHAc, 
O'Brien. 

bpiAt&p, a wnrd, 36 (a). 

b|ti§, substance, vigour, 38. 

bpif\ break, 126. 

brtip m ' * breftk > 12 (#)* 

bfioj, a shoe, 33. 

b pom ac, a colt, 58. 



bjtoin, gen. of bfton, sorrow, 24. 

bjtonn, bestow, 64. 

bjionncAtiAf, a present, 64 

bfitnjeAti, fight, 90. 

buACAitt, a boy, 111. 

bv»Ax>A, of victory, 67 (d). 

buAit), victory, 117 (a). 

buAit, strike (v). 

buAitpeAfi, some one will strike, 
48. 

buAilxeAft, some one strikes, 48. 

ouaIa-6, act of striking, 38 (V). 

bui-oe, yellow, 72. 

buix>eAc, thankful, 90 (a). 

btn-oeacAr-, thanks, 90 (a). 

buix>eAn, a company, 72. 

bui-oeAn cfluAJ, a host, 21 (e). 

binle, madness, 89. 

buiUe, a blow, 89. 

bum, dat. sing, of bo, a cow, 24. 

buijvo, gen. of bojvo, a table, 73. 

bun, charge of ; a foundation, 33. 

bur>Ax>Ar- , foundation, 67 (d). 

bunA'OAfAC, original, substan- 
tial, 67 (d). 

buji, your, 36 (c). 

CabAifi, help, 60. 

cAbJAil, babbling, 123. 

cat), what, 33. 

CA"OAJn, a mug, 67. 

cA-oAt, a rind, 67. 

CAx>Att, a wild goose, 67. 

cAibit>il, a chapter, 86. 

CAiT>|teAtri, acquaintance, 86. 

cAilt, lose, 67 

cAitteAtriAin, lose (verbal noun), 

21 (rf), 62. 
CAittim, I lose, 52 (2). 
CAitt^eAX), I shall lose, 67. 
CAttlce, lost. 67. 
CAiUxeAc, destructive. 67. 
CAtme, crookedness, 85 (c). 
catnnc, talk, 67. 
cAifvoe, friends, respite, 73. 
catft-oeAr, friendship, 84. 
CAt^seAC, rocky, 86. 
cat re, a stream. 86. 
CAir-eAl, a pile, 86. 
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cAipteAtn, castles, 114. 

CAif LeAn, castle, 103. 

CAirrmjtc, combat, 86. 

caic, throw, 86. 

CAiteArh, act of throwing, 38 (A). 

c<xlAt>A|t, mantel-piece, 62. 

c-AtLcAft, coulter, 60. 

cam, crooked, 60. 

CAnarhAin, dialect, 62. 

CAnncA-p, anger, 60. 

catwcUc, cranky, 60. 

caoc, blind, 102. 

Cdocp ponAije. nasal twang, 15. 

caoi, a way, 120. 

CAoin, lament 119. 

CAot, slender, 102. 

caoL tr-put, a slender stream, 

21 («). 

CAOp, a berry, 102. 

CAOftA, a sheep, 102. 

caojiac, of a sheep, 102. 

cApAll, a horse, 52 (1). 

CApAilt, of a horse, 88. 

CAft, where (before past tense), 33 

can a, a friend, 58. 

CA|tbAtl, a carol, 62. 

CAjtn, a heap, 76. 

CA|tnAim, I slaughter, 73. 

cAjtnA-b, slaughter, 73. 

CALAIS, a rock, 26 (g). 

CAfijib-Ap, a carouse, 63. 

CAjvpJAp, Lent, 71. 

CAp, turn, 33. 

cAp, a case, 33. 

cAf An, a path, 52 (3), 53. 

cApos, a coat, 58. 

cat; ujt, a hammer, 52 (3). 

cac, a cat, 33. 

c^tAC^ warlike, 52 (a). 

cAtAip, a city, 143. 

CAtAOift, a chair, 52 (a), 119. 

ce, who, 33. 

ceAcr, a lesson, 83 (c). 

ceAT>, first, hundred, 82, 105 (b). 

ceA'otiA, same, 128. 

ceA'ouA, hundreds, 129. 

ceA-ocA, permitted, 127 (a). 

ceAtiA, already, 37 (6). 

ceAtijAil, bind, 83 (c). 

ceAnn, a head, 60. 



ceAtinocuA, you would buy, 

37 (a). 
ceAnnrA, meek, 60. 
ceanncAp, district, 60. 
CeAnn tSAile, Kinsale, 21 (e). 
ceAptA, thought, 127. 
ceApc, a hen, 82. 
ce-Afi-o, a trade, 73. 
ceAppb-AC, a gambler, 63. 
ceAtnAThA, a quarter, 62. 
ceile, a sp(juse, 37. 
ceiLl, sense (dat.). 33. 
ceim, a step, 33. 37. 
ceip-ue, of a trade, 73. 
ceitjie, four, 108 (a). 
ceo, fog 100. 
ceol,mu*ic, 37, 100. 
ceolmAjt, musical, 63 [a). 
ciA, who, 110 ( ). 
ctAll, sense, 1 10. 
cilt, a church. 72. 
cim, I see, 37. 
cineAl, kind, sort. 103. 
cinn, of a head, 37. 72. 
(op) cionn, over, above, 66. 
aonnop, how, 95. 
cionncxv, crimes, 66. 
cionncAC, guilty, 66. 
ci on ncui^, offend, 66. 
C10C05, a left hand, 53, 95. 
cipin, a chip of wood, 58. 
cipeAn, a basket, 103. 
ctpeAin, of a basket, 114. 
ctuin, quiet, 121. 
ciuriiAip, an edge, 69. 
ctAbft-A, a mantelpiece, 60. 
ctA-OAipe, a rogue, 67. 
ctAi-oeArh, a sword, 87 (b). 
cteAthnAf, a marriage alliance, 

60. 
clip, a start, 33. 
clipce, clever, 58. 
CL05, a bell, 33. 
ctofoeAth, a sword, 72. 
cLomn, dat. of ctdnn, children 

72. 
cop-oA, a cord, 73. 
clop, a close, 33. 
clu, fame, 33. 
clvjAp, an ear, 111. 
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clti-o, a covering, 33. 

clutj, of -a clock, 89. 

cttntce, a game, 89. 

cnATTi, a bone, 130, 135. 

cne<vo, a wound, 104. 

cneAp, skin, 124. 

cnoc, a hill. 124, 135. 

cnuic, hills, 89. 

cno, a nut, 135. 

cot>a, gen. of ctn-0, portion, 58. 

co-oaiI, sleep (v.), 143. 

cor>AtcA, slept;, 144. 

cot)AnnA, plu. of euro, portion, 
58. 

co-old! m, I sleep, 128. 

co^ubAp, conscience, 62. 

co»cc?-6e<\f\ a fortnight, 97 (a). 

coix>ce, ever, 98. 

coiteAc, a cock, 52 (4). 

coilij, cocks, 52 (4). 

coill, a wood, 7 2, 75. 

coille, of a wood, 75, 96 (c). 

coillce, woods, 75. 

coirriceAr>5Ail, a bond, 52 (6). 

coimeA-o, keep, 103. 

cot the Ape Aft, a conflict, 52 (6). 

coirhmeAp, comparison, 52 (6). 

coimpg, limit, v., 97. 

com. hounds, 96 (c). 

coinjeAlt, condition, 71. 

coinne, expectation, 96 (b). 

coiji, a crime, 96 (6). 

coijice. oats, 96 (c). 

coip, dat. of cop, a foot, 96 (a). 

coipceim, step, 96 (c). 

coip-oe, a jury, 96 (a). 

coirceAim, usual, 83 (e) } 96 (a). 

cotArm, the body, 143. 

colbAfi, dove, 63. 

colt, a hazel, 64. 

colm, a dove, 124. 

coltiA, of the body, 128. 

corhAcc, power, 65. 

(1 jJcorriAimfi^, contemporane- 
ously, 52 (6). 

comAijieAm, counting, 52 (6), 65. 

comAtfile, advice, 52 (6), 65. 

comjAfi, near, 65. 

coriilorcA-6, a conflagration, 52 
(6). 



comtttiroe, a dwelling, 65. 
corii-jiAC, a fight. 65. 
corriftA-6. conversation, 6o. 
comuppA, neighbour, 52(6), 65, 
con^AncAC, helpful, 132. 
conjjnam, help, 128, 132. 
connAic, saw (3rd sing.), 88. 
conn ac, I saw, 144. 
connt>Ae, county, 66. 
conncADAijtc, danger, 66. 
conncAbAprAC, dangerous, 66. 
conptAblA. a constable, 66. 
cop, a stir, 33. 
coftom, a crown, 52 (3), 53. 
copn. a goblet, 124. 
cop, a foot, 33. 
cor-A, plu. of cop, 58. 
coca, a coat, 58. 
CfiAf, a talon, 33. 
CfiAinn, trees, 85 (c). 
cpAnn. tree. 60. 
CfiP, soil, earth, 126. 
CfieAc, plunder, 83 (<'.). 
cpeApA, of a belt. 82. 
cpei-oeAthAin, believing, 62. 
Cfiei-oeAnn, (he) believes, 84. 
cjiei-opeAt), I shall believe, 136. 
cpei-ore, believed (p. part.), 

129. 
cfiei-oceA-p, people believe, 129. 
cpiop, a girdle, 91, 126. 
cpt'opcurde, a christian, 77, 90. 
cjio-oa, valiant, 38 (/). 
cjioiceAnn, skin, 96 (c). 
Cftoi-oe, a heart, 72, 98. 
Cjioix)te, hearts, 77. 
cpiotpe, of a cross, 96 (c) 
cjtom, bent, 64. 
cpon, swarthy, 33. 
cponAri, humming, 58. 
cjtop, a cross, 33. 
cpopcA, perverse, 58. 
cftor, shape, beauty, 33. 
cftub, paw, 33. 
cpuAit), hard, 117 (a). 
cpmmn, round, exact, 72. 
cuac, a stack, 111. 
ctiAlAf, I heard, 111. 
cuau, a harbour, 111. 
cu, a hound, 33. 
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cuai-6, went, 117 (a). 

cub, a ben-coop, 33. 

cuJAib, towards ye, 69. 

cu^Am, towards me (C), 37 (d). 

cuJatyi, towards me (M.)> 69. 

cujac, towards you, 69. 

cuibe, becoming, 36, 72. 

cuibeAfAc, middling, 72. 

cin-o, a portion, 89, 72. 

cuitm, of a dove, 89. 

ctn trine, recollection, 90. 

Cuinn, of Con, 72. 

cuifi, put, 89. 

cuifieA-6, an invitation, 38 (d). 

cuipLe, vein, 89. 

cul, the poll of the head, 33. 

curiiA, sorrow, 69. 

cumA, a shape, a way, 58. 

CumAiil (Finn Mac), Cumhaill, 

G9. 
cumAnj, narrow, 69. 
cutrroAC, coveriug, 69. 
cunrouij, cover (v.), 69. 
cuftjiAC, a bog, 53. 
cu|aca|i, put (auton. pres.), 58. 
cucac, fierce, 69. 



T>a, two, 33. 

•OAbdC, vat. 60. 

da'oa, a jot, 58. 

-OAitL, blind (gen. masc), 85 (c). 

•OAingeAn, firm, 85. 

6 -OaIaiJ, O'Daly, 38 («). 

-oaIU blind, 60. 

•oaIca, as for, 21 (h). 

■oAn, poem, 33. 

■oatia, bold, 58. 

"OAriA-fi, Dane, 58. 

•OA01. fool 120. 

■oAoine, people, 119. 

■OAotjife, slavery, 119. 

■oaoI, beetle, 102. 

■o<NOti dear. 102 

■OAji, by (in swearing), 33. 

■oac, a colour, 40 (a). 

■oacac. comely, 52 (a). 

■oaca, date. 58. 

•Oe, of God. 33. 

■oeAj, . • . teen (ten), 105 (/>). 



■oeAlbAp, poverty, 63. 
T>eAlt|tATTi, appearance, 131. 
•oeAlLpArriAC, apparent, 131. 
•oeAtriAn, spirit, demon, 60. 
•oeAn, do, make, 105. 
■oeAHAm, act of making, 38 (e). 
•oeAfis, red, 124. 
■oeAfiriiA-o, forget, 63. 
■oeAfiTriA-oEA, forgotten, 129. 
■oeA|tnA, palm of hand, 73. 
•oeAfibfiACAiji, brother, 144. 
■oeAp, pretty, right hand, 
•oeipfi, hnrry (n.), 108. 
■oeinieAf , shears, scissors, 68 (6), 

107. 
•oeimm, certainty, 68 (a). 
■oeitrineAc, certain, 68 (a). 
■oeimnijce, certain, 68 (a). 
■oeinear-, I did, 108. 
•oeifibpujt, sister, 136, 144. 
t>eift5, gen. masc. of -oeAjit;, 

124. 
■oeicneAr-, hnrry, 108. 
(50) -oeo, for ever, 100. 
■oeoc, a drink, 100 (a). 
■oeofi, a tear, 100. 
T)ia, God, 110, 110 (a). 
■oiadaL, devil, 77. 
■oia-oa, divine, 38 (/"). 
-oiAi-6, after, 116 («). 
■oiAriiAifi, obscurity, 77. 
•oiceAtt, one's best endeavour, 

49, 138 
■01-ceAnnAim, I behead, 52 (6). 
■oil. fond, 33 
■01 Le, delude. ''8. 
■oiojAlcAp. revenge. 94. 
-oioj^Ait. injury, 94. 
■0105IA, indignation. 94. 
■oio5fAir, ardour. 94. 
•oiolmAnAO, a hireling, 63. 
■otombA-6, sorrow, 19 (b 52 (6). 
■oLaoi. a curl, 23. 
■oIacac, curly, 2 (a), 
■oli5e, law, 23 72. 
•oLt^re, laws, 77. 
"oluc compact, 23, 69. 
-no, to or for him, 3*. 
•ooi^eAll. a grudge, inhospi- 

tabliness, 37, 138. 
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-ooiLbit*, gloomy, sad, 30 (e), 

96(a). 
■ooiL^eAp, affliction, 71, 83 (e), 

96 («). 
-ooithin, deep, 72 (a), 97 (a). 
•ootriine, depth, 97 (a), note. 
"ooineArm, bad weather, 96 (6). 
•ooifie, a wood, 96 (c). 
•ooi|ir-e, doors, 73, 143. 
"ooi^c, pour, 96 (a). 
■ooLau, small creek, 58. 
■oolAf, sorrow, 58. 
•oo-triAftbtA, immortal, 52 (6). 
•ooniAin, gen. of -ootyiau, 24. 
■oorriAti, world, 64. 
•oomblAf, gall, 19 (6), 52 (6). 
•oonA, unfortunate, 58. 
"ootiAf, misfortune, 58. 
■oonti, brown, 64. 
•ootuvf, door, n (0, 52 (1). 
■oo-pcA, dark, 76, 124. 
•ooftn, fist, 124. 
■oor, tuft, 33. 
■DjiAun-oAl, the gum, 60. 
•ojiAnnuAn, a bumming, snarl, 

52 (5), 60. 
■ojiAnnrJAil, snarling, 123. 
Df<e4m, tribe, 60. 
■onireos, a briar, 100, 126. 
■o^oc, bad, 37 (e). 
•o-fioiceA-o, bridge, 37, 138. 
■ojiom, a back, 64. 
■oftomA, of a back, 58. 
•ojiomAntiA, backs, 58. 
tjjionn, hump on the back, 66. 
■o|itiit)ue, closed, 129. 
■Oftwm, a back, 72. 
■oub, black, 36. 
xmbA, pi. of -oub, 69. 
•oubAific, said, 69. 
■oubAjir, I said, 69. 
■oubjiAr, I said, 69. 
■otnbe, blackness, 36, 72. 
*ouilleAbA|t, foliage, 62. 
■ouilleoj, a leaf, 89 (a). 
•oume, person, 89. 
"ouinn, gen. masc. of -oonn, 

brown, 72. 
x>ul, act of going, 33. 
■own, shut, a fort, 33. 



■ounAnn, (he) shuts, 58. 

■ouncA, closed, 58. 

■oufi, hard, 33. 

■outACAf , hereditary instinct, 69. 

•0UCA15, a country, estate, 69. 

■ouufiAcc, zeal, 69. 

■ouijiAccAC, zealous, 69. 

£a"oac, cloth, 105. 

eA-OAn, forehead, 105. 

eA^A-fi, arrangement, 83 (c). 

e^jtA, fear, 83 (c). 

eA^tAif, church, 83 (c). 

eAslAife, of a church, 144. 

eal4, a swan, 83 (d). 

eAlAx>A, science, 67 (d). 

eAjic, any animal of the cow 

kind, 115. 
eAfbAi"6, want, 36 (d). 
eApcAi|iT)eAp, unfriendliness, 52 

(6), 
eibttn, Eileen, 68. 
ei-beAti, ivy, 68, 107. 
ei$m (a.), certain, 21 (d). 
eile, other, 108 (a). 
em, birds, 33. 
61 fie, Ireland, 58. 
eifii^im, I arise, 68 (a). 
eifige, rising, 68 (a), 70. 
eifiinn, dat. of eijte, 58. 
eiru, listen, 68 (a). 
eifceAcc, act of listening, 68 (a). 
eocAiji, a key, 100 (a). 
eot, knowledge, 100. 
eotAr-, knowledge, 100. 

£aca, saw (dep. past), 5S. 

VA-o, length, 33. 

VA-oa, long, 52 (1). 

f AJAific, fire in the eyes, 67. 

pAT)b, a knot of wood, a diffi- 
culty, 67 ; f in 1 An }!?A-6b, 
that's the rub. 

VA5, leave, 33. 

-pAJAit, finding, 67 (e), 

jMJAim, I get, 67. 

VA5v A "o» I shall leave, 136. 

pAic, a scrap, 85. 
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pA»t>e f longer, 85 (<?). 
pAilt, a cliff, 20 (e), 67. 
I? Alice, welcome, 21 (h). 
p-Atfte, act of watching, 86. 

pAi|ifiri5, extensive, 86, 132. 
p Aijip e^5, extensive, 132. 
pAipcce, squeezed, tightened, 

127. 
pAicceAp, fear, 83 (e), 86. 
pAltpA, lazy, 60. 
f Attf acc, falsehood, 60. 
f Attrog, a heavy blow, 60. 
pan, wandering, 33. 
-pAn, wait, 33, 20 (e). 
-pATiAmAinu, act of waiting. 
^AtiAtin, (he) waits, 58. 
p Ann, feeble, 60. 
pAnncAip, weakness, 60. 
fAot)A|i, edge, sharpness, 102. 
Paoi, under, 120. 
pAOipit>in, confession, 119. 
pAOipeArrt, cessation recovery 

120. 
pAp, growing, 33. 
p Af Ann, (he) grows, 58. 
? At ac, a giant, 20 (Y), 52 (a). 
^eAbAf , excellence, 60. 
jreAb|iA, February, 60. 
p eAbfiui^, improve, 60. 
peAc, look (v.), 105 (6). 
peACAmc, looking, 21 (d). 
peA-o, be able, 105. 
peAx>Ai)i, know, 88. 
peAT>pAT), I shall be able, 105 (c). 

123. 
peA-ogAit, act of whistling, 71, 
peAlt, deceit, 60. 
■peAlttAc, a treacherous one, 60. 
peAji, a man, 82. 
p eAji, grass, 105. 
■peAjiArritAcc, manliness, 143. 
feAjij, anger, 124. 
peApsup, Fergus, 71. 
peAjiji, better, 73. 
FeAfiftA, better, 75, 82. 
f eAf a, of knowledge, 82. 
feicpnc, act of seeing, 108, 144. 
peiT>ifi, possible, 20 {d). 
-peiT>m, business, 68. 



peijit, looking after, 68. 

peite, generosity. 

petti, treachery, 68. 

pein, self, 33, 20 (d). 

peiji, of grass, 33. 

peifi^e, of anger, 124. 

peiftft-oe, better of it, 73. 

peip, festival, a feis. 

peir-eAnnA, pi. of peip, 52 (2), H4 f 

peiceAm, waiting, 108. 

peoit, flesh, meat, 118. 

f?eoifi, The Nore, 118. 

peotA, gen. of peoit, 100. 

piAbjiAp, fever, 77. 

piAf)Ain, wild, 77. 

piApfttnj, enquire, ask, 20 (/). 

piAt, generous, 110. 

pice, twenty, 37. 

pile, a poet, 109. 

pill, return, 72. 

pi o*6, a wood, 94. 

piojAifi, a sign, 94. 

piolA|A, an eagle, 20 (e), 92. 

pionn, fair haired, 66. 

pionnA, hair of an animal, 91- 

ptop, knowledge, 91. 

piopAc, intelligent, 53. 

piji, men, 33. 

piucA-6, boiling, 101. 

piucAim, I boil, simmer, 101. 

plAit, a prince, 86. 

plAiteAtriAtl, princely, 62. 

plAiteAf , kingdom, Heaven, 8(iv 

plApp^Ail, smacking the; lip's, 

123. 
pliuc, wet, 101. 
pot>lA, a name forjlreland, 128. 

r °| A I an attack, 64. 
pot>A ) 

po^AncAc, useful, 65. 

po^tAc, a plunderer, 64. 

po^luim, learning, 64. 

pojmAft, autumn, 65. 

po^nArn, act of serving, 65. 

poi^ix), patience, 97 (a). 

poijne, patience, 72, 97 (a). 

poijibce, aged, 96 (a). 

poijieAnn, a band, a crew, 96 (6), 

poijiei^eAn, violence, 52 (6]^ 

poijineAjtr, violence, 52 (657*73. 
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poiftne, crews, 73. 

FOifife, harrowing, 74. 

-poitin, shelter, 96 (c), 

^oIa, of blood, 58. 

pot Am, empty, 52 (1). 

pot-tAin, wholesome, 52 (3). 

porm, desire, 66. 

ponn, a tune, 66 (a). 

FonnrhAji, desirous, 63 (a). 

poring a, a hoop, 66. 

pof , a prop, 33. 

pop, yet, 33. 

?or\Aim, I desist from, 20 [e). 

pof caiI, open, 20 (e). 

PfiAinnc, France, 67. 

£tiAinncir> French language, 67. 

i^AnncAc, a Frenchman, 60. 

PtiAf, a shower, 33. 

PfteA5fiA, an answer, 83 (c) 

■puAcc, cold, 111. 

puAim, a sound, 117. 

jMiAifi, found, 117. 

puAft, cold, 111. 

f ui-ocac, copious, 72. 

puijeAtt, remnants, 72. 

-pui^teAC, a remainder, 72. 

-ptnl, blood, 89. 

puinn, gen. of porm, a desire, 

tune, 72. 
puinneoj, a window, 52 (3), 89. 
pvnreos, a lark, 52 (3), 100. 
Fuinnfeos, an ash tree, 72. 
putAifi, optional, 53. 
pur, under you, 33. 



5a, at its, 57. 
5ada, a smith, 60. 
5A0Ann, of a smith, 60. 
jAOAim, I take, go, 60. 
3ADaL, a fork, 60. 
5A0A|t, goat, 60. 
3Abto5, a little fork, 60. 
ja-o, an osier, a gad, 33. 
5A"6a|i, a hound, 67. 
5A-6jiAib, dat. pi. of 5A-OAJ1, 67. 
^Ae-oeAl, an Irishman, 106. 
5<\e-6eAtAC, Irish, 106. 
5Aex>ili^, the Irish language, 
106. 



SAeLutnn, the Irish language, 

106. 
5A5, a chink, 33. 
SAibne, smiths, 67. 
3A1II, foreigners, 85 (c). 
5Aittirh, Gal way, 86. 
gAtltrhe, gen. jCAtttirh, 71. 
jAinrhe, of sand, 70. 
SAifut), short, 86. 
jAifce, valour, 86. 
jaI, smoke, 33. 
5aIa, a gale, 58. 
TyAtAticA, genteel, 53. 
5aIa|i, disease, 58. 
5Alt, foreigner, 60. 
jaII-oa, foreign, 60. 
5At«n, a gallon, 58 (5). 
jAtfiAin, calf, 60. 
3Ari, without, 33. 
jAnn, scarce, 60. 
SAnrroAl, gander, 60. 
SaoxjaI, an Irishman, 102. 
jAoite, of wind, 119. 
5A0I, a relation, 102. 
5aoc, wind, 40 (a), 102. 
SAotrhAti, windy, 136. 
3Aftb, rough, 130. 
5A|if un, a young boy, 58. 
5Ap, a stern, 33. 
56, a goose, 25 (b). 
5eAiti|te, a torch, 115. 
5eAl, bright, 82. 
$eAtt, a promise, bet, 60. 
5eALLj?At>, I shall promise, 60. 
jeAtlAim, I promise, 75. 
jeAttrA, promised (p.p.), 60. 
jeAtu, madman, 82. 
5eAtriAft, corn in blade, 60. 
geAti, affection, 82. 
jeAnncAc, snub-nosed, 60. 
5eAfifi> cut, short, 73. 
SeAftfiA-o, act of cutting, 82. 
SeAfifiAim, I cat, 75. 
SeA\\pi&, cut (p.p.), 75. 
SeAUA, a gate, 82. 
jeibeArm, (he) finds, 68. 
jeibim, I find, 68. 
jeibiji, you find, 68.. 
^eibleAC, a captive, 68. 
jeibtijim, I fetter, 68. 
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gem, beget, 108. 
jeitt, yield, 33. 
5eim, lowing, 33. 
5eimeAt, a fetter, 68 {b). 
jeimteAc, fettered, 68 (b). 
jeitrijieATo, winter, 68 (b). 
jeobA-o, I shall find, 100. 
jigitim, I tickle, 58. 
5iobo5AC, ragged, 95. 
510HA, youth, attendant, 91. 
51 oca, a piece, 91. 
51 u 1 pci r-, justice of the peace, 1 21 . 
51111 pe, bog-deal, 121. 
5LAC, take, 33. 
5tAccA, taken, 127. 
5tAir-e, greenness, 85 (c). 
5lAm5Ail, howling, 71, 123. 
5tAme, brightness, 85 (c). 
5lAox>, call (v.), 102. 
5tAf, green, 33. 
SleAtin, valley, glen, 60. 
5leAnnc4, valleys, 60. 
5teoice, neat, 118. 
5L1C, cunning, 33. 
SliocAf, cunningnessj 92. 
5tio5A|i, empty noise, prattle, 

92. 
5tome, glass, 96 (o). 
jtwm, dat. of 5tun, 46. 
5tun, a knee, 33, 4(> # 
5116, work, 124. 
50, to, 54. 
56, deceit, 33. 
50b, a beak, 33. 
5055A1I, cackling, 123. 
501*0, steal, 96 (c). 
50i"oce, stolen, 129. 
50ite, appetite, stomach, 96 (c). 
5ot, cry, weep, 33. 
50ft™, blue, 124. 
50HC, field, 33. 
5J1A55A1I, clucking, 123. 
5ftAineAmtAcc, ugliness, 62. 
5-peAniA, of a piece, 82. 
5|teAfitiTTiAti, funny, 63 (a). 
5-peAf , a spell, turn, 126. 
Sttei-om, { affection) 67j 
5|iAiT>n, \ 

5tteim, a grip, piece, 68. 
5fiiAn, sun, 110, 126. 



5ft inn, pleasant, 72. 

Sconce, valiant, 98. 

511 At, coal, 111. 

5111b, gen. of 50b, a beak, 89. 

5«it), pray, 89. 

5tii-6e, praying, 72. 

5uitim, gen. masc. of 5011m. blue-,. 
76, 89, 124. 
! 5vn|tt, of a field, 89. 

5«i|icin, a little field, 52 (3). 
| 511 fi, that (before past tense), 54. 
j 5«t, a voice, 69. 

i 

j l, she, her. 
i iat>, them, 110. 
\ it)i|t, between, 53. 

im, butter, 72. 

imping, beseech, 72. 

imueACc, departing, 83 (c). 

mbeAft, a harbour, 71, 83 (e), 

mctiei-oce, credible, 52 (6). 

itroiu, to-day, 101. 

m^eAn, daughter, 71, 83 (?.). 

inneom, an anvil, 118. 

irmir-, tell > 143 - 

intifreA-|\, people tell, 21 (g) v 

irninn, a mind, 72. 

jo-oaI, idol, 94. 

io-6bAific, sacrifice, 94. 

io-6riA, pangs, 94. 

ioitiai$, an image, 36 (e), 

iomAtiuit>e, a hurler, 95. 

iomAi|ie, a ridge, 92. 

iomcAtt, carrying, 37 (c), 93. 

lompAit, turning, 52 (5). 

iomp6x>, turning, 52 (5). 

lompui^, turn, 93. 

ionAT), a place, 95. 

ion5AncAC, wonderful, 132. 

ioti5AncAf, wonder, 132. 

10115™, wonder, 66, 93, 128, 132; 

lonnpAittc, wallowing, stirring, 
66. 

ionntA05Af, being in calf, 66. 

lontriAf, wealth, 63. 

lonnjiAic, a just man, 66, 93. 

lonnfiAi-oee, fit to be said, 66. 

totinr-ui5, approach, 66. 

ionncAOib, confidence, 66, 93* 
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lonciii^r-eAriAc, inferable, 52 (6). 
iproi-6ce, at night, 98. 
iut>Afi, a yew tree, 69. 
lucAifi, spawn, JL01. 
lonncAbAjirA, fit to be given, 6(5. 

\*a, a day, 14. 

UbAifi, speak, 60, 88, 143. 

LAbAtfir, speaking, 60. 

lAb|iAim, I speak, 60, 143. 

t AbttAf, a laurel tree, 60. 

tA-OAft, a fork, 67. 

lAe, of a day, 106. 

tAete, days, 106. 

tAeteAWAit, daily, 62. 

tag, weak, 33. 

Iajac, obliging, pleasant, 67 (e). 

tAije, weakness, 85 (c). 

b<M3ir», Leinster, 67. 

lAimin, a little hand, 36. 

lArh, a hand, 36. 

tAtiiA, hands, 14. 

Uti, full, 33. 

Iaoi^, gen. of IaoJ, 38 (ex). 

Iao^, calf, 102. 

iAf, light, 33. 

lAfCA, lighted, 58. 

Iauac, mud, 52 (a). 

tACAije, gen. of Lacac, 52 {a). 

le, with, 33. 

teADAji, book, 60. 

leAbAtft, of a book, 88. 

teAOAjiLArm, a library, 60. 

teAbjiAn, pamphlet, 60. 

teAbcA, bed, 136. 

leACorofie, ice, 97 (a). 

teAs, throw down, 83 (c). 

teAjtA, thrown down, 127. 

leAn, follow, 82. 

teAtiAtriAinr, act of following, 

21 (d). 
teAnb, child, 123. 
leAtibtn-oe, childlike, 36 (b). 
leAjt, sea, 82. 
teAf, improvement, 82, 
leAj% a ray, 105. 
teAf-Ainm, a nickname, 52 (6). 
leAc, with you. 
leAr--6ofiAr-, a half-door, 52 (6). 



teAt-cAol), one side, 52 (6). 

leijeAth, act of reading, 38 (e> 

let&e&r, cure, 68. 

teijeAr-AC, medicinal, 68. 

leijini;, letting, allowing, 108. 

teim, a leap, 33. 

temb, of a child, 108. 

tei|t, clear, 33. 

teitf ceAt, an excuse, 52 (6). 

tiAm } William, 110. 

tingif, you sprang, 58. 

tmn, with us. 72 (b). 

lititi, a pool, 72. 

UobAjs an untidy person, 92. 

liobAfttiAC, untidy, 92. 

tiom, with me, 92. 

lionitA, polished, 136. 

biof, a fort, 91. 

ticeAjroA, literature, 109. 

Unfi, a letter, 109. 

ticifieAc, lettered, 109. 

tojjA, an indulgence, 64. 

toiuj, dat. of tonj, 75. 

toin^eAr-, shipping, 75. 

toir>3feoi^» a mariner, 75. 

tojfc, burn, 96 (a). 

toic, spoil, destroy, 96 (a). 

ton, provisions, 33. 

long, a ship, 25 (d), 66. 

lonnjiAC, shining, 66. 

Lorm-fiAT), brilliancy, 66. 

"lop, an herb, 33. 

Iuac, a price, 111. 

UiAt, quick, 40 (a), 111. 

tub, a loop, 33. 

tubpAii (people), will bend, 58, 

l/uj a, smaller, 69. 

tuibeAntiA, herbs, 90. 

buige, lying, 72. 

ImseA-o (at), least, 72. 

luim, gen. of torn, bare, 72. 

Itnftie, a flame, 89. 

nriA, if, 33. 

mAb, tassel, 33. 

mAC, son, 33. 

mAiT>e, a stick, 36, 86. 

m4it»tn, morning, 86. 

mAiT)m, defeat, rout, 67. 
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-m-Arone, of morning, 128. 
mAij^oeAti, maiden, 67. 
m-Aijifcifi, a master, 67. 
thai tin, a little bag, 52 (3). 
uiAtrmp eA\\, a manger, 67. 
mAijib, gen. of mAjib, dead, 86. 
-mAi|te, Mary, 26 (e). 
■mAijig, woe, 86. 
mAiji, exist, 86. 
mAifeAm Ait, comely, 86. 
mAipeAmtA, more comely, 62. 
niAit, good, 86. 
mAiteAr*, goodness, 86. 
mAtteAmnAf , forgiveness, 52 (a) t 

62. 
mAtA, eyebrow, 58. 
mAtA, a bag, 58. 
mAtt, slow, 60. 

niAlUiijte, cursed, wicked, 77. 
mam, mother, 33. 
mAtincAc, gapped teeth, 60. 
mAot, bald, 102. 
-mAOji, steward, 102. 
-mA|i, as, 33. 
mAftb, dead, 124. 
mAftbAT), killing, 63. 
mAjicAC, a horseman, 52 (4). 
mAficAtj, of a horseman, 52 (2 

and 4). 
mAji^A-o, market, 124. 
mAjiu, ox, 33. 
mAftA, insult, 58. 
rriACAifi, mother, 36. 
me, me, I, me, 33. 
meAbAiji, memory, 60. 
meAbAt, treachery, 60. 
meAbtAc, treacherous, 60. 
meA-ocAinr;, weighing, 101. 
meA-oon, middle, 104. 
meAij, a magpie, 115. 
meAlA, of honey, 82. 
meAlt, deceive, 60. 
meAtlcA, deceived, 60. 
meAnj, fraud, 60. 
meAft, active, 82. 
meAji, a finger, 105 (a.) 
meAftAnriA, fingers, 105 (c). 
meAjibAtl, mistake, 63. 
meAfCCA, mixed, 127. 
mei-oj, whey, 68. 



meroift, mirth, 68. 
mei-6|ieAc, mirthful, 68. 
meifi, finger (dat.) 33. 
meijiteAc, a rebel, 73. 
metfiteACAr-, rebellion, 73. 
meifneAc, courage, 108. 
meitit, a band of workmen, 108. 
mi, a month, 33. 
rhicit, gen. of ffiiceAt, Michael, 

37. 
miAn, desire, 1 10. 
mic, of a son, 33. 
mit, honey, 33. 
mite, a mile, a thousand, 58. 
mi tee, pi. of mite, 
mitt, destroy, 72. 
mitteAX), act of destroying, 38 (b), 
mitteAn, blame, 103. 
mitteAin, of blame, 114. 
mitteAnn (he) destroys, 61. 
mitteAf, I destroyed, 84. 
mitfeAcr, sweetness, 144. 
mitfeAiti, gen. of mitfeAn. 
mitfeAti, sweets, 103, 144. 
mm, meal, 33. 
miti, smooth, 33. 
miniu^A-o, explaining, 69. 
miocAi|i, affable, 92. 
mion, small, 91. 
miottbAit, miracle, 63. 
miofCAif, spite, 91. 
miocoj, a pinch, 95. 
mifte, madness, 58. 
mire, myself, 77. 
mifce, worse of it, 58. 
rnn a, women, 135. 
mo, greater, bigger, 11 (e), note, 
moitt, delay, 97. 
mom, turf, 24. 
mot, praise, 33. 
motA-6, act of praising, 38 (e). 
motAtin (he) praises, 61. 
mot-pAfi, will praise (auton.\ 58. 
monA, of turf, 11 (€), note, 58. 
moti, big, 11 (e) t note. 
muc, a pig, 33. 
(A)mu-OA, astray, 69. 
muiteAnti, a mill, 61, 89. 
mtnmtieAc, a Munster man, 72. 
mum, back of the neck, 89. 
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Tmimnte-AjvoA, friendly, 38 (6). 
muirmciji, people, 72. 
tnuifi, sea, 89. 
mtJinjiTj, confidence, 71. 
muijijin, a family, burden, 71, 

89. 
tyiuha, unless, 24, 54. 
tttujt, a rampart, 33. 

11 a, the (pi.), 54. 

ma, than, 33. 

nAtfiAi-o, enemy, 60. 

riAoi, nine, 120. 

nAoi-oe-AriAn, an infant, 52, (6). 

nAoiiii, gen. of nAorii, 120. 

nAOTTj, holy, saint, 136. 

tiAomtA, holy, 136. 

neAjii-niT), nought, nonentity, 

52 (6). 
neit), of a nest, 108. 
ne-Airi-fuim, indifference, 52 (6). 
neArmtoj, nettle, 52 (5), 60. 
neAfctA, tied, 127. 
neAfiu, strength, 82. 
(6)neitt, (0)Nei]l, 33. 
nenrifeA-6, contempt, 52 (6). 
neite, things, 77. 
ni, not, 33. 
mm, poison, 36. 
mriie, gen. of mm, 72. 
niTTineAc, poisonous, 36, 72. 
r>6, or, 11 (e), note. 
tlo-otAij, Xmas, 128. 
nojiA, Nora, 11 (e) i note. 
ntiA-oAcr, news, 111 (b). 
titiAifi, when, 117. 

Ooaiji, work, 143. 
o-6a|i, pale, 64. 
oibfie, of work, 96 (c). 
oroce, night, 98. 
oi-oe, a teacher, 96 (b). 
ot-oeAtt, a pan, 98. 
oi-oeACAf, teaching, 99. 
oipij, office, situation, 96 (c). 
oileAtriAinr, rearing, 96 (6), 98. 
oiteAti, island, 52 (3), 99, 103. 
oifi, suit (v.), 96 (6). 



oijieAccAp, assembly, 99. 

oif eA-o, an amount, 96 (c). 

oi^eAtritiAc, suitable, 99. 

61, drink, 33. 

otAnn, wool, 58, 143. 
1 otAtin, he drjnks, 58. 
i olc, bad, 33. 
! otcAf, badness, 58. 

ottiA, of wool, 143. 

otzA, drunk (p.p. of 6t), 58. 
| olcAft, auton. pres. of 61, 58. 
I ot^Afi, auton. fut. of 6t, 58. 
j 6fi, gold, 33. 

ofix), sledge-hammer, 73. 
| 0|f005, a thumb, 52 (3). 

o-p-ouij, order (v.), 73. 
; ofim, on me, 124, 

ojtr, on you, 33. 

o^Aim, I desist from, 20 (e). 

ofCAit, open, 143. 

pAiT>ijt, a Paternoster, 86. 

pAi|iceAtiTiA, fields, 84. 

pAifce, a patch, 86. 

pAttro^, a thump, 60. 

pAoji, Power, 102. 

pAtvoun, pardon, 73. 

pAfiotpre, parish, 53. 

pe, whatever, 33. 

peACAc, a sinner, 52 (4). 

peAnn,a pen, 60. 

peAjir- a, a person, 74. 

pe&T:&, a pet, 82. 

pern, (dat.) pain, 33. 

piAn, pain, 110. 

pibe, of a pipe, 58. 
| pibin, a little pipe, 58. 
j pibini, pi. of pibin, 58. 
| pioc, a piece, 92. 
| pionnA, a peg, 91. 
| piormu, a pint, 66. 
! piorcAt, a pistol, 91. 
| ptAtriAf , flattery, 58. 
j ptuc, cheek, 33. 
I ptvift, flower, 33. 

pobAt, people^ 58. 
1 poc, a he-goat, 33. 
j pog, a kiss, 33. 

pott, a hole, 64. 
| ponAifte, a beam, 11 (e), note. 
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pop, a race, 33. 
pofioipce, a .parish, 53. 
popr, a tune, 33. 
PftAp, brass, 33, 
ppeAb, a start, 126. 
pfiionnrA, prince, 66. 
pucA, " pooka," 58. 
puco^, blind-man's-buff, 58. 
ptnmp, pomp, 72. 
puipc, of a tune, 89. 
pt'mc, a pound, 33. 
punuA, pi. of punc, 58. 
pup, a lip, 33. 
pup^Ait, pouting, 123. 

Ua-oa^c, si ght, 67. 
fiAplA, rumour, 58. 
11A§at), I shall go, 67. 
jiAjAinn, I would go, 67. 
jiAib, was, 85 (a). 
piAmAfi, fat, 60. 
ftAn, spade t 33. 
ftAnn, division, 60. 
fiAnn-pAijiueAC, participating, 

60. 
|teAmA|i, fat, 60. 
jieAtrA, of running, 82. 
fteim, a course, 33. 
fteitrnft, gen. masc. of fieAm^t, 

68 (6). 
jteimpe, fatness, 68 (b). 
jitAm, ever (past), 110. 
ftiAn, track, trace, 110. 
jttAin, of a track, 116. 
jtroifie, knight, 58. 
jtinnce, dance, 72. 
jtiocc, a state, 92. 
ItioJAin, a queen, 94. 
|iit, running, 29. 
jao, very, 33. 
fiox), road, 33. 
fioJA, choice, 64. 
ftoilis, a graveyard, 96 (b). 
t^oim, before, 96 (c). 
ttotiri, before, 96 (c). 
ftomiip, before him, 96 (6). 
jioimpe, before her, 72. 
pointi, divide, 72 (a), 
jiomnc, portion, 72 (a). 



fioriiAinn, before us, 60. 
i fiorriAm, before me, 65. 
: jtomAc, before you, 65. 
I t^rop^ before them, 65. 
1 \\6f t a rose, 33. 

jtoc, a wheel, 29. 

I1113, carried, 26 (d). 

F u 5 A f> I carried, 58. 
i jiutbe, a hair, 89 (a). 
j fu'im, room, 33. 

|iun, secret, 26 (d). 

j Sac, a sack, 33. 
| TA3A]ic, priest, 58. 

fAic, of a sack, 85. 
: r-Ai-6bi|t, rich, 36 (e), 67. 
' p Aix>5|teAp, riches, 67. 

pAij-omifi, soldier, 67. 
! r A1 5 e ^"o, dart, arrow 87 (b). 
| pAilt, fat meat, 67 (c). 

fAinnu, avarice, 67. 

pAl, dirt, 33. 
1 pAt, heel, 33. 

PaIac, dirty, 53. 

pAlAnn, salt, 58. 

pAmcAc, a handle, 136. 
1 pAtincAC, covetous, 60. 

pAnntuij, covet, 60. 
. pAoi, a wise man, 120. 

pAotppe, freedom, 119. 

pAOfi, free, 102. 

pAotAji, labour, 102. 

pAji, very, 33. 

paji, before, 33. 

r&f, contrivance, 33. 

SApAtiA, England, 58. 

pAprrA, satisfied, 58. 

pcAbAll, breast-plate, 58. 

pcA-OAn, herring, 58. 

pcArrtAl, cloud, 58. 

pcAtin|tA-6, terror, 131. 

pcAji, separate, 33. 

pcAjro, terror, 33. 

pcAo^t, loose (verb). 
; pcACA, flock, 58. 
j pceAC, hawthorn, 83 (c). 
1 pee At, a story, 105 (6). 
, fceAturoe, a story-teller, 90. 
! fceit, of a story, 33. 
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l ceirhte, a fright, 68 (b). 
fCiAin,dat. of fctAn, a knife, 116. 
fcitlinj, a shilling, 58. 
fciob, snatch, 92. 
rciobot, a barn, 95. 
rcLAbui*6e, a labourer, 14. 
fcoit, a school, 96 (a). 
fCfeA-o, a scream, 82. 
fCjieA-oJAit, screaming, 123. 
rcfiiobjM-o, I shall write, J 36. 
fCfi'obtA, written, 136. 
f cuAb, a brush, 111. 
fe, he, six, 33. 
fe^bAc, a hawk, 60. 
peAC, a pipe-full, a smoke, 115. 
feAic, gen. of feAc, 115. 
feACAin, avoid, 83 (c). 
reACAf, beyond, 83 {d). 
feAcu, seven, 83 (c). 
SeAjAn, John, 40, 67 (e), 103. 
feAti-AUAijA, a grandfather, 52 (6\ 
feAtroA, ancient, 60 (c). 
feAn-oAcu, antiquity, 60 (e). 
peAn-oftAoi, an ancient poet, 52 

(6), 60 (c). 
feAn-ouine, an old man, 60 (c). 
feAn-oun, an old fort, Shandon, 

60(c) 
feAH5, slender, 24 (d), 60. 
feAfib, bitter, 63, 124. 
feAjibAf, bitterness, 63. 
peAf, stand, 82. 
reAr-Atii, standing. 
pei-oceAji, (people), blow, 129. 
feitbe, gen. of f eAtb, possession, 

36 (e). 
f eif be, gen. fern, of r eAf b, 36 (e). 
feifeAn, himself, 77. 
feo, this, 100 (a). 
feoT>, a jewel, 100. 
peomjiA, a room, 100. 
p, she, 33. 
fiAT>, they, 110. 
fiAjt, westward, 110. 
fib, yon, ye, 36. 
fit, think, 33. 
fin, that, 33. 
fin, stretch, 33. 
ftnn, we, 72 (?>). 
fioc, frost, 92. 



poLtA* a syllable, 91. 
i fife, herself, 77. 
I SionAinn, Shannon, 91. 
1 f iopA, a shop, 92. 

fiuoAl, walking, 40, 69. 
| SiubAn, Johanna, 36, 101. 
| fitnneif, a joiner, 121. 
, fl-Abf at), a chain, 60. 
: f tAJ-oAn, a cold, 67. 
j flAn, safe, 33. 

ft ac, a rod, 33. 

| ftACA, pi. Of f tAC, 58. 

fteAn, a turf-spade, 103. 
f teArhAin, slippery, 60. 
fliAb, a mountain, 130. 
ftije, a way, 72. 
f tijce, ways, 77. 
ftiocr, tribe, race, 92. 
ftiof, a side, border, 91. 
ftif, a beetle. 33. 
rmAt, a stain, 33. 
■ fmei-ote, beckoned, 129. 

I ^?5 S i chin ' 21 ^ 108 - 

fmot, a thrush, 33. 
; fmtiAin, think, 117 (b). 
I fm«55Ait, snuffling, 123. 
! fUAj, hiccough, 33. 

f uAg^Ait, hiccoughing, 123. 

f nAi-om, a knot, 87 (6). 

rnArhui*6e, a swimmer, 14. 

f oc, a ploughshare, a snout, 33. 
i focAif , easy, 88. 
I f oT>Af , a trot, 58. 
I foi^eAt), a dart, 72. 
| foitbif , cheerful, 36 (e), 96 (a). 
| foittfe, brightness, lights, 143. 
j fomeAnn, fine weather, 96 (6). 
I fdf , eastwards, 96 (b). 

foifceAt, gospel, 52 (6). 

foiteAc, a vessel, 52 («), 96 (c). 

f otAf, comfort, 58. 

fotAf, light, 11 (i), 58, 143. 

f otAfcA, radiant, 58. 

f on, sake, 33. 

fonA, happy, 58. 

f onAf, happiness, 58. 

f onnfAT>AC, special, 66. 

f op, a wish, 33. 

f6f r, sort, 33. 
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f pAfiAn, a purse, 53. 

ppeat, a scythe, 21 (c)> 82. 

r-peAji, the sky, 21 (c). 

f piOftAT), a spirit, 144. 

f plAtinc, a flash, 60. 

fponog, a spoon, 11 (e), note. 

f pojtc, sport, 33. 

ppjiiormtoiji, a miser, 66. 

fpfiionntuijce, miserly, 66. 

p ftAnn, snore, 60. 

pftArmcAjinAc, snoring, 60. 

FfiiAn, a bridle, 21 (c). 

FftiAin, of a bridle, 116. 

fftoic, reach, (v.), 96 (a). 

fjton, nose, 33. 

f jionA, pi. of ffton, 58. 

f fine, a stream, 40 (a), 69. 

fCA-o, stop (v.), 33. 

f cAX>Ann, stops, 58. 

fCAt)Af, I stopped, 58. 

f ceAl/l, splash, 60. 

ftfiioc, yield, 21 (c). 

pciuiji, a rudder, 121. 

fC|AeAnncAti, a tune, 52 (5), 60. 

fcol, a stool, 33. 

fcjtoitife, a good-for-nothing 

person, 11 (e) f note. 
fUAin, of rest, 117. 
juiAf, upwards, 111. 
f u-o, yonder, 33. 
f u§, juice, 69. 

f ujati, a hay or straw rope, 58. 
pui-oe, sitting, 72. 
jmim, attention, 72. 
f uip, gen. of pop, a wish, 89. 
f uijije, wooing, 71. 
futc, merriment, 33. 
pup*, rug, 58. 



^a, is, 33. 
rADAift, give, 60 (b). 
rAbfiAim, I give, 60 [b). 
uaca, support, 58. 
CAcctA, choked, 127. 
cacLa, rope, cable, 58. 
■c&siA, come (p.p.), 127. 
CAt>5, Tim, 67. 
cAi*6of e, a ghost, 67. 
rAi-obfeAC, showy, 67. 



Cai-o^, of Tim, 67. 

CAinic, saw, 85 (/>). 

tAipbe, profit, 36 (/). 

cAi|t5finu, offering, 144. 

cAtp, damp, 85. 

CAipce, treasure, 85. 

cAicije, acquaintance, custom, 

52 (a). 
CAtArfi, land, 36. 
rAtniAn, of land, 63. 
tAn^Af, I came, 132. 
VAob. side, 102. 
UAOioin, a patch, 36. 
cAoi-oe, a tide, 119. 
caji, come, 33. 
uaji eip, after, 53. 
ca|\d, a bull, 130. 
cajiIa, happened, 73. 
cAftftAc, pulling, 132. 
cA|i|tAir»5. pulliug, 132. 
cAfir-A, over them, 74. 
CAfic, thirst, 33. 
re, hot, warm, 33. 
reACCAi^e, messenger, 83 (c). 
ceAcr, coming, 83 (c). 
ceAif, of heat, 115. 
ceAmpAtt, church, 60. 
ceAn^A, tongue, 83 (c). 
ceATin, stiff, firm, 60. 
ireAnncA, a fix, difficulty, 60. 
ceAfbAc, warmth, 36 (d). 
ceimeAt, stain, 68 (&). 
ceine, fire, 108. 
cemeA-6, gen. of ceine, 38 (b\ 
reinn, sore, 68. 
cemneAp, soreness, sickness, 
ceo, warmer, 100. 
ceofiA, a boundary, 100. 
cimceAtt, around, 37 (c), 72. 
cmti, sick, 72. 
nnneAf, sickness, 109. 
cmceAin, hearths, 114. 
ciobfiAi-o, a fountain, spring, 92. 
uiocpA-o, I shall come, 92. 
ci o-ot ac, bestow, 94. 
tiomAiri, drive, 95. 
ctonol, gathering, 95. 
cioFtnuij, dry (v.), 144. 
rtjt, country, 33. 
ciuj, thick, fast, 69, 101. 
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tlAf, weakness, 23. 

CU15, a tongs, 23. 

cob ac, tobacco, 58. 

cobAfi, a well, 52 (1). 

co£a, choice, 64. 

C05. lift, 33. 

cojAnn, (be) lifts, 58. 

co^ca, lifted, raised, 127 (a). 

coice, a hussy, 96 (c) 

roil, will, 96 (c). 

toift, in the east, 96 (b). 

ComAf, Thomas, 52 (3). 

cornAr- , measure, 65. 

conn, a wave, 66, 75. 

conncA, waves, 66, 75. 

co^, bush, 33. 

c6jtj\A, over them, 74. 

cjtAen, a train, 106. 

cfiAcnonA, evening, 144. 

r|ti, three, 126. 

c-|ha11, travelling, 110. 

cjiro, through (the), 33. 

cjmic, whooping cough, the club 

(in cards), 101. 
rjioit), fight, 96 (<;). 
c^oi-oceA^, people fight, 129. 
cfioij;, a foot, 96 (c). 
cjtorn, heavy, 64. 
cu, thou, 33. 

ctiAiftim, conjecture, 12 (g). 
CU5, gave, 33. 
cu^Ann (he) gives, 58. 
cugCA, given, 127 (a). 
C1115, understand, 89 (0). 
cui^finc, understanding, 144. 
ciH^poriAC, intelligent, 144. 
ctnte, a flood, 89 (a). 



cuinn, dat. of conn, a wave, 72. 
cumne, of a wave, 75. 
cuifttinj, descend, 132. 
cutpr-e, weariness, 74. 
cuic, fall, 89. 
rupA, thyself, 77. 

"U^ccAfi, surface, cream, 111. 
U615, a grave, 117 {a). 
uaiji, an hour, a time, 117. 
udfAl, noble, 111. 
ubAlt, an apple, 69. 
ubtA, apples, 69. 
u-o, that, yonder, 33. 
ut)ACc, testament, 69. 
uj-oAft, an author, 69. 
uj-oAftcAr, authority, 69. 
ujmuijim, 1 harness, 69. 
ui|iT), of a sledge-hammer, 73 
uirce, water, 89. 
uLLmuJA-o, preparing, 63. 
uttia, copper, brass, 69. 
uttiaI, submissive, 69. 
uttiaUSi-o, submission, humility, 

69. 
uriilAcc, submission, humility, 

69. 
umpA, about them, 
up, fresh, 33. 
tijicAft, a shot, hurling of a 

stone, 144. 
untA, hair of the head, 73. 
ujtlAbtiA, speech, 62 (a). 
uftlAip, an implement, 69, 73. 
n|tlA|t, a floor, 69, 73. 
ti^nAije, a prayer, 69, 73. 
ujir-A, a door jamb, 74. 
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